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ING’S COLLEGE, London.—Dr. Mal 
will deliver his COURSE of Six Lectures on MEM 
an How to Im eve It, with Practical ieal Appltesdions to the Stay 


Languages, ry, Chronol s Term on MONDA 
May 15th, and aie Mondays, ah alf-past 3 o’clock. The 
first Lecture will A to the Public.—The same Lectures are 


delivered at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, on Tuesdays, 4 o’clock.— 
Syllabus and Tickets to be had at the Office of the Colleges. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held at Burling- 
ta Hone, on MONDAY, the 22nd inst. at 1 
DINNER will take place at Willis’s Rooms o m the same 
aay, at ‘at 6" ~ p.M., Sir RODERICK L. walter hae in the Chair. 
ames of Members who intend supporting the Chair on this 
cocnaion, should be left at the Society’s Office, or at Willis’s Rooms, 
Gules on or before Saturday the 20th. Dinner charge, One 
juinea ; inpayable at the: door, or Tickets to be had at 15, Whi tehall- 
friends of Members are also admissible to the Dinner. 











OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 
REGENT’S PARK. 


a od EXHIBITION of PLANTS and FLOWERS, Wepnes- 
DAY, Ma: 

Mokets to be obtained at the Gardens, and of the Society’s Clerk, 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, on Vouchers from Fellows 
of the Society, price 5s.; or on the E: Day, 78. 6d. each. 


Rovat AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 


eyemopen 3 aacaeie. 
LAST DAY for ENTRY of STOCK, ist of JUNE. 
_ All Certificates received after that date will be returned to a 
ders. . HALL DARE, Secretary. 
_i, THanover- -square, London, W. 


ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITU- 
TION, Whitehall Yard, London, S.W. 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY, p Eee aesey and ASSIST- 
ANT-SECRETARY. Salary. iol, per a Written applica- 
tions, to be made to the Seoretare at ‘the "Tastitution, will be 
received up to the 22nd of May, =. 

May 3, 1865. 














B. BURGESS, Captain, Secretary. _ 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 9, Con- 
duit-street, Regent-street, NOW OPEN daily.—Admi 








HAMILTON MEMORIAL. “Ayah is pro a 
Memorial of the late SIR ¥. AMILT — ng h 
pend a er ae a ae tn 
he University of E It is Pe 
Po RTRAIT should p rt the Sad, te Committee 
includes the Areniamon'e York, so Duke of A’ 
of London, Lord Brougham, Mr. @ ladstone, Morgan 
Sir D. _Browsten, Mr. Mr. Grote, Mr. Mill, Prof. De M usin 
—J. Muir, D.C.L., and A. Niccl ee A 
y ey Kdinbors h. —Subscriptions re received by Messrs. Prescott, 
Grote, Cave & Co. 62, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
Amount already subscribed, 6661 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Taree 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
CANDIDATES for CERTIFICATES in Special Subjects, 
at the Midsummer Examinations, are required to send in their 
Names to the Dean before June 15th. 
Printed Particulars may be eptainet at the Coll yw 
H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W 
7*0 PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIPS, giving the advan- 
ee of ree Education at the College, will be open to COMPE- 
ION BS f the end of the present Term 
The Names of Candidates, who ust be between the ages of 
thirteen and fifteen, will be a i up to June 15th. 
. PLUMPTREY M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Patrons. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Visitor—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal-THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 

Lady-Resident—MISS PARRY. 
The HALF-TERM for the Ciopaes in the College and School 
will begin on MONDAY, May 22 
Prospectuses may be obtained < on application to Mrs. WILLIAMs, 
at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. _ 


ORWAY and DENMARK.—Ladies and 
oon who, previous to their departure for the above- 
pg ey desire some fraowiedes of their 








Lp arocate 














One Shilling; Season Tickets, Half. a-Crown ; adinitti to this 
and the Exhibition of the Photographic Society of —_ on, and 
to all the Lectures and Conversazioni.—Lecture for Tuesday, 
May 16, ‘Incidents of Old English Architecture, Civil ani d Eocle- 
—_ especially in Small Towns and Rural Districts,’ by .B. 
Beresford Hope, Esq., President of the Royal Institute of Sritign 
Architects. 
AMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. Hon, 

JAMES EDMESTON, "P.R.LA.B. § Secs. 


[ FEBEN ATIONAL I REFORMATORY 
HIBITION 
Of the PRODUCTS of INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, Reforma- 
tories, Refuges, &c. at Home and Abroad. 
e EXHIBITION will be held a the AGRICULTURAL 
wit ISLINGTON, and will be m to the Public for one 
week, from FRIDAY, the 19th, to TH URSDAY, the 25th May. 


The Teatiatone of the following Countries will take part in 








the Exhibi 
England, E 
Scotland, France, Saxony, 
Ireland, Hanover, Switzerland, 
Austria, taly, United States, 
en, Malta, w . 
Belgium, Ni Portugal,” &e. &e. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS ithe PRINCE of WALES will 


PEN the 
L lington, ata PUBLIC 
ragenyee on FRIDAY, the ith "ot "May, at 3 o'clock. 
ts, 58. each ; Numbered Mas (with righte of admission to 
the Mnibition throughout the week), 108. 6d. y be had at the 
usual t the Hall; and at ‘the Office, 20, suffolk street, 
Pall Mal "Bast. 


. 

HE BIRMINGHAM PERMANENT ART- 
GALLERY, Fm Temple-row, containing upwards of 
Paintings by Modern Artists, is OPEN DAILY ¢ hout 
she year for the Reception and Exhibition (on approval) of Works 
ef Art (from Artists only). Remittances on payment by purchaser 

py Sen days after deposit), aan Pictures removed or 





Tangunces ues! 0 APPLY for FURTH INFOR- 
MATION te the Ds DANIsH Td 4ic, Park-street, Ww 


<= REV. WM. KIRKUS, LL.B., ae 

y experienced Masters in Natural Philosophy. CI Chemist 

and aodern o or on ie Languages, receives PU PIL BOARD 
and ED Ea prepare ier Tiniversity and Civil.Servioo 
ay ee fone, and for the re elfen minary 





RYSTAL PALACE.—SECOND GRAND 
OPERA CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMEBADE, 
THIS DAY (Saturday). Principal Artistes:—Miss Laura Harris, 
Mdlle ert — joettetheim, Signor Sacchi, Signor Bossi, 
Signor Soal Si, anoforte, 
Malle. Marie ew. jeck. Chorus of 150 voices. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 
—Admission, Five Shillings ; or by Guinea Season Ticket Free. 


ON PARRY’S SKETCHES and DRAW- 
NGS are now on VIEW, from 10 to 6, at T. M‘LEAN’S 

NEW GALLERY, No. 7, Haymarket, next the Haymarket 
Theatre. —Admission, 1s. s. each. 


HE Lar e, A DRA 





Picture, A DRAWING- ROOM 
ese hd SASeee As vt the REIGN of uses 
VICTOR Ae and containing near! 
pret - oW'o OHV VIE at Mr. gir 5, Haymar! +4 
Invitation Cards issued before the Picture’s Removal are available. 
Hours, Eleven till Six. Ad ls. 


HE PRESS.—A GENTLEMAN of ex 4 
rience in connexion with me Heweeoer Pores 4 ond 
vassing for Advertisements is an ENG MENT. 
References of thte first respectability.—Address T. ve care of 

Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


GRADUATE of OXFORD, ex- Sohn, and 

for Ten Years Master in a Public School, gives LESSONS 
in Classics, English and French (Language and Literature), Logic, 
History, Elocution, he. References. B. A., 7, Tolmer’s-square, N 











AX. AUTHOR WRITES Occasional ARTI- 
gp Seckares, Addresses, and Translations from several 

nguages, 2 ae Manuscripts for the Press.—B. A., Oxon, 
M oTolmer’ '8- square, 


© NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. —A 
well-educated YOUNG MAN, aged 27, offers his services as 
PUBLISHER, or ASSISTANT. PUBLI LISHER, &c. Is a 
can produce first-el 
references. ‘and securit if desired. wAadtess ETA, care of Messrs. 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


[®. J. WYNNIATT GRANT, of Rome, 
ecutes RAMA L AONE. from the prineipal EURO- 
PEAN LANGU AGES into ENG and vice versd, an 
Manuscripts in Prose and ‘s e Translation ei cx. im. 
rtant Work on Art from the German, an. (onde —%, 
Haeehte, Janda ——— volume of Original P ‘Compost 
tions, may ube, soem x as specimens of sty style fe, | at, the. advert th 4 
Office, 19, Buckingham-s elphi ° . 
original text, in the Reading Room of the’! British Museum. 


ENCH.- Mons. DE PORQUET teaches 
Fee and ITALIAN, in and near London, on a most 




















r Legal S tudents, vat dh the Roya i Goll of Surgeons and 
gir Hall. no or Readi ey the next Matri- 
e ion 


London) 1 Rinmination For part iculars apply to the 
IRKUS, , N.E. 


ONDON UNIVERSITY B.A. EXAMINA- 
ba pow | Be 1865.—SHAKSPEARE’S Play 0: ing Lear, 
nnotated and edited for 7 use of Candidates “ualitying for the 
above by ne Rev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A., will be ready in a 
few days, price 2s. 6d. London: Longman & Boo 


HIGH GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, 











and late Senior Professor in a Coll lege, £ cet ex: 
in teachin; FRECARES PUPILS for the = Ae 
CIVIL SERVICES, &c., and i 


is NOW open EN Gade 
MENT, visiting or reeident.— —M. A.,7, Great Portland-strect . 











Apodxeoy 7) Direxradevriey ‘Eratpia. 


UE PRONUNCIATION of ANCIENT 
GREEK oo by READING (viz. Gladstone); or, 
Grammatical a ion in Ancient and a Greek prow h 
the Medium of atthe: ish and French, By AN ATHEN 
LADY, Diplomée of the above. 
79, Newman-street, W. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
poy ‘Abroad, —MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many .. respectfully invites the attention of phe 
ability, Gen and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTE 
my EN LISH A oad FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEAC HERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. School Pro- 
erty teanates > ond Pegis introduced in England, France and 
o charge to P 








at pleasure. The Rules forwarded on m arulieation 


ADLEY, Hon. Sec. 
BoervueH OF 





BIRMINGHAM. 
FREE LIBRARIES. 

PERSONS desirous of becoming CANDIDATES sae Appoint- 
ment of CHIEF LIBRARIAN to the FREE LIBRARIES of 
this Borough are invited to send their ‘Applications and Testi- 
a addressed to the Free Libraries Committee, under cover 

to me, the undersigned, endorsed *‘ Free Libraries,” on or before 
the 15th day of May n 
The Salary will be 2001. per eames 


THOMAS sTANDBRIDGE, Town Clerk. 
Temple-street, April 26, 1 1865. 








USANNE.—ECOLE SPECIALE de la 


from ANDREW 





$ o of whom reference 


R. ALTSCHUL’S Practical Method in- 





e, 80 as to be able to converse fluently and under- 
stand y when epoken to.—24, OAKLEY-sQuARE, N.W. Just out, Speak- 
ing Fables, 38. 6d.; Easy French Reading for Little Folks, 2s. 6d. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL.—The GOODWILL of a 
First-class, old-established LADIES’ SCHOOL 4 yO 

The Freehold Premises (built ae the Sepoel) and Gro’ 
either be purchased or ren m Lease. e School (which i in in 


rt of the Co: has a large and a x ble con- 
Stith bt mil thee aria Slasher aii 
rs ie to e in ti] mess 0: ie — 

apes, be 4. B., care of Messrs, Walton & Piaesiy, | and 
blishers to University College, 187, Gower-street, W.C. 


RCHESTRA PRIZES. 
Mr, BALFE’S and Mr. BENEDICT’S. 
Adjudication This Day. See the ORCHESTRA, free by post 


for four , 
a & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.—The 
FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY are herald informed 
that the THIRD PART of the PHILOSOPHIC TRANS- 
ACTIONS, Vol. 154, for the year 1864, is now orlished. and ready 
for delivery on ifgbetweon th at the Office of the Society, in Burling- 
ton House, dail 7 een the hours of 10 and 
LTER oo Assistant-Secretary R.S. 
Burlington omn May 13, 1 

















Rev. Al ALEX. J. >. D ‘OnsRr. B.D., English Lecturer at 
Cc . , Cam jurer 

forpus King’s College, London, offers. to LECTURE and BX- 
AMINE at PUBLIC’ SCHOOLS, ning Ist June, in the 
following euiocte — lic Beading, lic Galan English 
Grammar, Bogiieh Composter, Blogs 1 = English 
Philology, Eng! pope nes + 





Fees :—One hour, 2 

4 guineas Application 
Regent’s Par! 

EQUIRED, by a GENTLEMAN “Sone 

} daily at the West-End from 10 a.m. until 4r.a., BOARD 

and RESIDENCE in a Private Family of the high 

bility, Me ye 12 miles -— London, on es South-Eastern ine. 

It will be useless for any boarding or | Ft RA house = keeper to 

reply ot ‘Mt this Advertisement. Address cu! F., 

r. Kelly, Advertising pig 8, Canes, “West? 


ours, 34 lll three hours. 
nag ty rte 8, Lancaster-terrace, 











THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 






















f PHOTOGRAPHY SPANISH + TTR Pit rE ENG, WENN tea wa yo be (HOLOGY, ‘MINERALOGY, and oow- 
o r in a very facili 
(Limited). fime. ELOCUTION Taught. TWO LANGUAGES ‘Taught (one ow ee es ns to facilites sho Byey 
213, REGENT-STREET, W through the medium of another) ; the same Terms as One, at the 50 to also aoe of Minerale, 
se Pupil’s or at his House. Pre for the Universities, Army, an coi L OHecent Shells ne coset Hammer b 
Permanent Photographs are obtained by the New Patent Pro- | 0.. EXAMINATIONS.— ran fe. ot 1 TENANT. iineraje 
‘cess of WOT E on IVORY. Those interested in the | mentl’Anglais par les langues Cirangeres.--9, 0 ad Bond-street Ww. | Recem Practical t, ty / 
advance of fhe Art are arene, A] View th the § free at Daltay Lond Mtr. ma 149, Fi t oe 
ormation an of Prices by post, , “Ss 
“The Pictures are res are printed with wonderful delicacy.”— ‘Times. R. ALTSCHUL refers to Peers, Peeresses, ee APHY FOR PUBBPC eee a) Fs 
213, Regent-street, “ Jfemb. of Pustiament, Government Oficiale, oo ep. cue pas CUNDALL & CO., 168, New B Ca) i 
HE FARNLEY HALL TURNERS,” | CiProfessions osalote Gentlemen of the highest rey ntein Sess to give BSTIMATES for ever 3 kind of Chet pee eA 
toaraphed by L. Caldesi & Oo., and Published by cles,—former or present Pupils, | of whom will ey have unusual facilities for the n map’ {HN 
Messrs. Caine Scott & Co., 13 and 14, Pall East.—For | tothe uniform and nd speed attends his a, Natural, orders, and will. guarantee the permanenc * hn ol! Py 
views, see Times, April 12th; Atheneum, —y 28th; and Practical Ree TION! AL Method of imparting Fzgngios of of every evariety of Pho! phic Work anay i es 
Standard, March 6th, 1865. SPANISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN.—9,0ld Bond-st. gy As a 
\ Pe eed =i 
or is Fs 
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OOD ENGRAVING. — Mr. GILkEs, 
Praughtsman and Engraver on Wood, respectfully_an- 
M from Essex-street to 9, BEDFORD- 


7 


nounces his REMOVAL 
ROW, LONDON, W.C. ra 
EECH’S PICTURES.—J. GRIFFIN &CO., 
Booksellers to H.R.H. Prince Alfred, have several good spe- 
cimens of Mr. LEECH’S PENCIL SKETCHES, which they are 
willing to dispose of at an ordinary advance on the Auction prices. 
2, The Hard, Portsea. 
*,* Applications by post attended to 
R. MAX PETTENKOFER’S _recently- 
discovered and so highly commended PROCESS for 
REVIVING Varnished OTL PAINTINGS, Old or Modern, with- 
out removing the old, or laying on new varnish, as applied in the 
National Gallery, is now put into practice for the Public, by the | 
only authorized avent of Dr. Pettenkofer’s for the United King 
Proprietors of Galleries, Dealers, Restorers, and Auctioneers of | 
Paintings liberally dealt with. Regarding the effects of the process | 
see Morning Star, August 3, 1863; Atheneum, September 19, 1863, | 
January 9, 1864, March 12, 1864, December 3, 18¢4; /Uustrated 
London News, November 12, 1864, &c.—Apply to Mr. Puitip 
\ 
| 


















Hoyout, Artist and Portrait-painter, 57, Euston-road, King’s 
. London, N.W. 


OR SALE.—On View at 
Pall Mall, a splendid PAINTING by 
suitable for Altarpiece or Gallery. AQ i 


To BE SOLD a BARGAIN, a DOUBLE. | 
—& PORTRAIT LENS by ANDREW ROSS, No. 4, m punted 

in tubes, with rack and pinion movement; the lenses 44-in. dia- | 
meter, 15-in. focal length, for pictures 10 by 8 in. and under; in | 
perfect order ; cost 36/.—Apply to Murray & Heatu, Piccadilly,W. | 


EMARKABLE INVENTIONS.—Arrang 
ments are being made to fit up one of the finest Public 
Rooms in London for the purpose of bringing together a Cx llec- | 
tion of Remarkable Inventions, including articles of domestic 
utility, breech-loading fire-arms, philosophical apparatus, &c. 
The Collection to be on view during the forthcoming Summer | 
Months, and the Public to be admitted by Free Ticket. Persons 
desirous of taking part in this Exhibition may address F. G. 8., 
care of Mr. Charlton, Somerset House. 
MINERALS IGY and GEOLOGY for BEGIN- 
NERS.—1s. BOXES of MINERALS and METALS, 20 
named specimens ineach. By post, 8d. extra. 
ENSON, 113a, Strand, W.C 
*,* The extraordinary Group of Fossil Fishes (Beryx superbus) 
from the chalk, in the possession of the late Mr. Henson, is sold; 
but Coloured Casts may still be had, price 2. 
WV ONOGRAM BROOCHES, SOLITAIRES, 
a SLEEVE-LINKS, and SCARF PINS, at Barctay’s, 8, 
Green-street, Leicester-square, Editor of ‘ Barclay’s Monograms.’ 


ARCLAY’S MONOGRAMS, PartrI., NOW 
READY, price 5s.—Also Parts A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H, 
Price 5s. each to Subscribers.— 8, Green-street, Leicester-square 
LTITUDE and AZIMUTH INSTRU- 
MENTS.—TW0O of the above INSTRU MENTS for SALE, 
much below their value; one by Troughton, and as alee a 
Jones.—Apply to Mr. Baker, 244, High Holborn. 
(pBSERVATOR Y FOR SALE.—It is suited 
fora 5-feet Equatorial; every arrangement.—Apply to Mr. 





Messrs. Graves, 
A, CARRACCI, 




























Baker, 244, High Holborn. 


HEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.— 


| an ample supply is provided of all the principal forthcoming 


| SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every Town 
| and Village of the Kingdom. ‘ Late pie 





Surplus Copies of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Caxtoniana— 








Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables—Tom Brown at Oxford—-Miss 
Freer’s Historical Works—Small Books on Great Subjects—and 
many other Works, are NOW on SALI VERY GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. Catalogues grati d post free —Bu u's 


1 a 
Lisrary, 52, Wigmore-street, avendish-square, 
O BOOK-BUYERS.—A NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of a VALUABLE COLLECTION of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, including a singular assemblage under the head 
of “* CURIOUS,” is now ready. A stamp to be sent for postage 
Tuomas Bret (late Rodwell), 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, 
London, W.—Libraries and small collections of Books purchased. 





ATLASES, MAPS, AND GLOBES. 
Now ready, 


MAPS and GLOBES, Published or 
STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, London, 8S. W. n 
ment, for the Sale of the Ordnance Maps, Geological S 
Set Soaatealay Charts. Free on application, or per post, for one 

Pp. 


EDWARD 
by Appoint- 





Sold by 
t 








J. BUSH, BOOKSELLER, 3 
e CROSS,S.W., London (close to Whitehall), SUPPLIES all 
NEW B00KS at 2d. in the 1s. discount for cash Country orders 
Promptly attended to. A very large stock of STANDARD BOOKS 
eelanne phys ei IN CLOTH, AND IN FIRST-CLASS 
I NGS, at reduc: rices. BOOKS BOUND inly 
elegantly, at moderate prices. . Taian 


© BOOK-BUYERS.—Somo Rare, Curious, 


and Useful WORKS are comprised in HENRY SUGG’S 


stamp.—32, Heurietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 


O BOOK-BUYERS, READERS, LIBRA- 
RIANS, &c.—Gratis every Month! ASHER & CO.’S 
MONTHLY BULLETIN of FOREIGN LITERATURE, r- - 
taining a Classified List of all important New Foreign Publica- 
tions. ASHER & CO.’S MONTHLY LIST of NEW WORKS of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. W eekly Imports and Exports to 
and from all parts of the World.—Asner & Co., 13, Bedford- 
Paces, Covent-gardem, W.C.; also at 20, Unter den Linden, Berlin, 






o MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of Laughter. 
These Wonderful Animals go through thei aordi 
Soiations daily at 252, Strand, from Ten in Sige ge 4 


sent post free for fourteen stamps.—MAGIC PUNCH and JUDY 
by 2 ate TOBY, fourteen stamps—H. G. CLarke & Co., 





CER EINSENG—in the Monastic, GRoxiEr, 
by English and aaa siete 
BOOKEINDEN To THE. KING OF HANOVER, 

30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, w.c, 














2, CHARING | 


CATALOGUE of SELECTED ATLASES, | 


urvey Maps, | 


New CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, containing a | 
Selection from 16,000 Volumes, and which will be sent for a | 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 
one host Books of the Season are in Circulation at MU DIE’S 
Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
Books as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription for the Newest Books—ONE GUINEA 
per Annum, and upwards, commencing at any date. 


Class B Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA per Annum. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
TOWN and VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with MUDIE’S 


, Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one 
Subscription, ind obtain a constant succession of the best New 
sooks as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FREE DELIVERY of BOOKS. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call on appointed days to deliver 
Books at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London 
and the immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given 
general satisfaction for many 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 












MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS for PRESENTS and SCHOOL 
PRIZES. 

Now ready—postage free, on application, 


A Revised Catatogue of Surpitus Corres 
of RECENT BOOKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, for SALE. 

This Catalogue contains the Names of more than One Thousand 
Books of the Past and Previous Seasons, at the lowest current 
prices, with a large Selection of Works of the best Authors, care- 
fully selected from the Library and re-issued in Ornamental 
Bindings for Presents and School Prizes. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 


New Oxrorp-street, Lonpon. 





] EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 500,0001, 
Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 

Major-General Henry Pelham Dunean James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5; and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall-street, London, 
E.C. By order, 

JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 





RAMER & CO. (LIMITED) LET ON HIRE 
/ the following PIANOFORTES for Three Years, after 
which, and without any further payment whatever, the Instru- 
ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 
28-Guinea Pianette, in Rosew r 
ee ee - oT! 91 128. 6d. per Quarter. 
42-Guinea Drawing-reom Model Cot-) 
tage, Rosewood or Walnut . ae 
60-Guinea Semi 
Walnut 
Other Instruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c. may also 
be hired on the same system. 
_ Every Instrument is warranted of the very best manufacture, 
inferior Pianofortes being entirely excluded from the stock. 
Quarterly Payments are required. 
HARMONIUMS on the same system. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, W. 


31. 188. 9d. per Quarter. 


-Oblique, Rosewo “ 
Rae one wood Or! 51. 58. per Quarter, 








Sales by Auction 

Scientific Instruments, Photographic Apparatus, dc. 
ME: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
4 


TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden 
on FRIDAY, May 19, at half-past 12 precisely, an ASSORTM ENT 
of MICROSCOPES, Telescopes, Cameras and Lenses of various 
sizes, Surgical Instruments, Dissolving View Lanterns, and a 
variety of Slides for ditto, Electricals, Microscopes and Slides, 
and a great variety of Miscellaneous Items. 

On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


| Law Books, including the Libraries of the late Hon. Mr. 
JUSTICE MILLS, of Calcutta, and of a Barrister retir- 
ing. 


i" R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on FRIDAY, 
May 19, at 1 o’elock, VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, as above, com- 
prising Law Journal, 1853 to 1840 — Harrison’s Digest, 4 vols. 
—Comyns’s Digest, 8 vols. — Public General Statutes, 23 vols.— 
Wheaton’s International Law—White and Tudor’s Leading Cases, 
2 vols.—Tudor’s Real Property Cases—Chitty’s Criminal Law, 
4 vols.—and Three Series of the Queen’s Bench, Nisi Prius, Com- 








Important Sale of High-Class Engravings and other 
Fine-Art Property. 


ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO. will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WED- 
NESDAY EVENING, May 17, and nine following Ta. 2 
Very Important and Valuable COLLECTION of MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS, by celebrated Artists, including, in the finest 
roof states, The Derby Day, by_Frith—Horse Fair, by Rosa 
Bonheur— Morning in the Highland llied G Is—Wa' rloo 
Banquet— Bolton Abbey, the first_plate—Maid and the Magpie— 
Night and Morning—Return from Hawking—Dialogue at Waterloo 
—Highland Nurses—Shepherd’s Prayer—Forester’s Family—Deer 
Pass—Windsor Castle in the Present Day—Saved—The Twins— 
Baron’s Charger—Horses Drinking at the Fountain—Abercorn 
Children—Christ Weeping over Jerusalem—Black Brunswicker, 
by Millais—Queen Receiving the Sacrament—The Slide—Dame 
School—Breton Bulls—Going to Cover—The Laird—Complete Set 
of the Turner Gallery (published at 422.!—Old Tém6raire (the large 
plate\—Wreck of the Minotaur—Heidelberg—Battle of Lie od 
—and many others. Also, recently-published Chromo-Litho- 
graphs—Photographs and Photographic Albums—Water-Colour 
Drawings—Ilustrated Books—Elegantly-framed Subjects—Port- 
folios, with Leaves, &c. y 
Catalogues forwarded by post on receipt of four stamps. 








The Highly Important, Extensive and Valuable Stock of an 
Eminent Firm. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, re received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 13, Wellington-street, Strand, a very VALUABLE 
and EXTENSIVE SELECTION of ENGRAVINGS, from the 
Stock of an Eminent Firm. The Sale of the First Portion, which 
will oceupy Twelve Days, will commence on MONDAY, May 15, 
and will comprise the best Works of the Great Engravers 0: the 
Italian, German, Dutch, Flemish and English Schools—numer- 
ous fine Examples of the Productions of Albert Diirer, Callot, 
Claude, Bonasone, Faithorne, Houbraken, Longhi, Mare Antonio 
Raphael Morghen, Tpschi, Wille, and other Artists of Celebrity— 
and a Beautiful Series of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, being 
chiefly proofs of the finest quality, and_ probably one of the 
choicest Collections of the Works of this Great Master ever sub- 
mitted to public competition—also, the most Important anc 
Valuable Set of Turner’s Liber Studiorum ever offered for sale, 
comprising the best entire copy of this celebrated Work known t 
exist. Each proof is m the earliest state, having been selected at 
the printer’s before the impressions were issued to the sub- 
scribers; also, artist’s proofs, extensively touched, drawn over 
and altered by Turner, and in many cases bearing the autograph 
directions to the engraver,exemplifying the peculiar care bestowe:! 
by the great painter on this his favourite work. There are als: 
the Unpublished Plates and Etchings, in the finest preservation. 
The Sale of this Portion will conclude with Distinguished 
Galleries, Books of Prints and Works on the Fine Arts. 

Catalogues are now ready, and may be had, free of postage, on 
receipt of six stamps. 













The Collections of Coins and Medals of the late HENRY 
BOOR, Esq., of the late WILLIAM MURE, Esq., BM. 
Consul at New Orleans; and the Roman Coins of the Rev. 
W. L. LAWSON. 

MESSRS. 


-TATOART ‘ 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 

WO tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of th 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 1° 
(late 3), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 
and following day, at 1 o’clock precisely, the Collection of COIN’ 
and MEDALS of the late HENRY BOOR, Esq., of Stamfor 
consisting of a Series of English Coins in Gold and Silver, com- 
rising some fine and rare specimens—Tokens aud Medals in 
Bronze and Silver—some rare Pennies and other Pieces from thc 
Collection of the Rev. H. Christmas ; also, the Cabinet of ROMAN 
COINS, in Copper, Silver and Gold, formed by the Rev. W. L. 
LAWSON, who is relinquishing that branch of the pursuit,among 
which will be found some fine and rare examples; to which is 
added, the Collection of COINS of the late WILLIAM MURE, 
Esq., H.B.M. Consul at New Orleans, comprising Early British, 
Anglo-Saxon and English Coins, in the different Metals, many 
being of great rarity, some capital Numismatic Books, Cabinets, &c. 
To be viewed two days prior. Catalogues by post on receipt of 
two stamps. 


Library of the late WILLIAM TURNER ALCHIN, Esq., 
twenty years Librarian to the Guildhall Library. 


MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
N 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 (late 
3), Wellingeton-street, Strand, W.C., on WEDN ESDAY, May 24, 
and two following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the V ALUABLE 
LIBRARY of the late WILLIAM TURNER ALCHIN, Esq., 
who was for twenty years Librarian to the Guildhall Library, con- 
sisting of Works on Language, and a good Selection in the different 
Departments of Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues by post on receipt of 
two stamps. _ TES eS: ener ee 
The Valuable Collection of Drawings, Pictures, and other 

Objects of Art and Virti of J. BAYLEY, Esq. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 
(late 3), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 29, 
and following day, at 1 o’clock precisely, the Important Collec- 
tions of PICTURES, DRAWINGS, and other OBJ ECTS of ART 
and VIRTU of J. BAYLEY, Esq., formed during many Winters 
Residence in Italy. Among the Pictures are: The Repose in 



















Egypt, a singularly fine work of Andrea Mantegna, formerly in 
the Borghese Gallery——-Melchisedek’s Offering to Abraham, by 
Raphael, from the Chigi Collection in Rome—The Holy F amily, 
an early work of the Same—Our Saviour, by Leonardo da Vinci 
—and a Holy Family, by Fra_Bartolommeo, formerly in the 
Riccardi Gallery at Florence—The Finding of Moses, a very fine 
work by Pierino del Vaga, from the Aldobrandi P: lace Rome— 
and others by Giulio Romano, Titian and Luini, C laude, R. Wil- 
son, P. Nasmyth, &. Also, a noted Classic Picture by Nicold 
Poussin, representing, in the centre, the Tomb of Adrian, around 
which is a joyous Bacchanalian scene, with Nymphs dancing, &e. 
It was brought to England in the famous Calonne Collection, 
sold in London. It has since been in Lord Kinnaird’s Collection, 
from which it passed to that of the late J. Hamlet, Esq. whe 
Drawings are of the highest class; comprising a rich Series 0 
Works by the great Italian Masters, from the revival of Art in 
the thirteenth to somewhat past the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; among which are nearly 50 important Designs and Studies 
of Raphacl—nearly as many by Michael Angelo (chiefly for the 
Sistine and Pauline Chapels). 












mon Pleas, and Exchequer Reports, all in good condition. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Catalogues are nearly ready. 
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Library of a Gentleman removed from The Albany, and 
sauary of the late HORACE SMITH, Esq.—Five 
Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 


tioneers cf Literary Property, will SELL b AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, Leicester-square (west side), on TUES- 
DAY, May 16, and following days, the LIBRARY of a Gentle- 
man, removed from The Albany, also the LIBRARY of the late 
HORACE SMITH, Esq. (One of the Authors of ‘Rejected 
Addresses’), the whole in fine condition, chietly in elegant modern 
bindings, amongst which will be found Lysons’s Reliquic Britan- 
tershire 4 ies—Woodchester Anti- 
ties, 6 vols. in 3, fine coloured co; y, half m theca tuporraphice 8 
a gerry extra—Nicholsi Bibliotheca To 
Britannica, 8 vols. calf extra—Borlase’s Cornw: ep ro 
24 English Mansions, 4 vols.—Du Sees, 
Moyen Age, plates 1d = RN 
Industrial Arts of the 19th Gabe Plates i in gold and colours— 
Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh— ~hcalen Antiquities of Attica 
—Stanhope’s Cems ernon Gallery, proof—Finden’s Royal 
Gallery of British Art, proofs—Clinton’s visti Hellenici, 3 vols.— 
Chaucer's Works, black ee 1542— Donewen s British Birds _ 
Fishes, 15 vols. in 7, calf extra—Edwards’s Botanical Register, 
vols. —Shakspeare’ sW ag various editions—Historical Works ro 
Hume and Smollett, Adolphus, Rapin, Sharon Turner, Napier, 
Grote, Thirlwall, Gibbon, &e.—Gentieman’s Magazine, from the 
commencement to 1865, 195 vols.—Shelley’s Poetical Works, first 
edition, aseny per copies to Mr. Horace Smith—Works relating 
to Napoleo: —Curious Series of Greek Liturgies, issued between 
1709 and 1730, bound in 39 vols.—an Ancient Illuminated Missal— 
Curious Books and Tracts—Broadsides, Ballads, — 
Facetie, Early Typography, &.—neat Mahogany Bookeas 
few Capital Pictures—Framed Proof Engravings—dilver Watch— 
and various Ornamental Items, &c. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 














~ Books relating to Italian History and Literature. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON : will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their aes S cester-square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, May 22, a COL ECHON ae Books, relating 
especially to Italian History and tint , and i Boo! 
in all Classes of Literature, chiefly in Foreign Languages ; amo 
which are many Specimens of Early Tepegraphy —Theologzy ong 
lassics—numerous Works on Theological Controversy and re- 
lating to the Jesuits—Rare and Curious Tracts—Poetry—The 
rama— Facet = —Books in various Italian Dialects—Works on 
seagnaety, © 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 











PARIS FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
Just published, 2s. 6d. post free, the MAY Part of 


LA MODE ILLUSTREE, 
JOURNAL DE LA FAMILLE; 
Containing more than 100 Illustrations, 5 Coloured Plates, and 
Patterns, full working size, Tapestry, &c. 
Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Now ready, MAY, No. IX, Rs 
38. 4d.) 





(Anmually, post free, 


E ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 


base nel 
SAU O ET on the PLOT Car TY Sof th 
JHET on the Bass ’ e HUMAN 
ZIMMERMANN'S L'HOMM ME.” —_— 
OUTIL AFRICAN and ESKIMO FABLES. 
ON the THINKING SUBSTAROE in ALEN. By Collyns 


LACUSTRINE HABITATIONS and PRIMEVAL ANTI- 
7. is oi | an of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


8. FAREWELL ae to CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 

9. CORRESPON 
10. QU ROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 

THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
contains :—The Address of the President, Dr. James Hunt, on the 
History and Meaning of the Words ae logy, Ethnography, 
Ethnology—and | avers - a a + mn, Mr. W Pritchard, 

r. un e: z Mr 
Mackenzie, Dr a: Shortt and'M. Vam béry. sac — 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, 1 


LOND 


> pon 








Lately published, in 1 vol. 188. cloth, 


A MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK. Written 


by HIMSELF. With numerous Wood “ 
by the Author. ae 


BEWICK’S HISTORY. of BRITISH BIRDS. 
2 vols. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


London: Sold by Longman & Co.; and by all Booksellers. 





Ready this day, crown 8vo. price 2s. 


OTLISM: An Essay toward Pathological 


Analysis. An Eclogue for Eventide. By JOHN POYER, 
Author of ‘St. Thomas A’Becket,’ ‘ Anti-Colenso,’ &c. , 


“Truth against the world.”’—Taliessin. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





With numerous Engravings on Wood, royal 8yo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


[ ®. BARWELL’s TREATISE on DISEASES 
of the JOINTS. 
“*A work which places its author in the first rank of those who 
have made the a of these diseases their ee study.” 
n Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 
By RICHARD BARWI mig. J pn ia Charing-cross 


John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, price 1s. post free, Part I. 


UERST’S HEBREW LEXICON. By 

Barres. A HEBREW and CHALDEE LEXICON 

to se OLD ec MENT: With an Introduction os a short 

Histo f) Hebrew ee. ok JULI ERST, 

roved an containing a GRAM. 
MATICAL, and ANA ni CINE “APE NDIX. 

Rey. Dr. SAMUEL DA ——- w 


To be deal a os: sidiie Shilling Parts. 
Each Part 80 pages, double columns, royal 8vo. price 1, 


Subscribers will receive the Numbers post Ly on publicati: 
prremiitieg for Six Numbers in advamees 16 will also 3 ouppl ied 
by all Booksellers Monthly with the Magazines. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Heurietie-cizest, "Covent ' NS 
don ; 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg! garden, Lon. 











10,000 Emendations, free by post for 23. 
UPPLEMENT to the ENGLISH BIBLE: 


Marginal Readi: in addition to those common! given, 
being a Series of more Literal Ren derings, selected from ‘ Young’s 
New a of the Bible.’ Second dition, larger type, 
revii 

Edinburgh : G. A. Young & Co. 


London: 8. W. Partridge, 
Paternoster-row. 





STANDARD EDITION. 
RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Now ready, Volume I., and to be Sotienel regularly until com- 
pleted, price 4s. neatly half bound, 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, soir the Invasion 
of sy Cesar to the Accession of en yi 7 igterta. 
HUME, SMOLLETT, and 
With 80 Historical illustrations, Autographs, oat Portraits. 


London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
m_ the are and Prevention of Deafness. 


and o By 
WM. HARVEY R.C. a —— to the Royal Dispensary for 
Diseases of the her Bohon 


By the same Author, price 1s. 
On DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, 
caused by Gout, Rheumatism, and Neuralgic Headache. 
London: H. Renshaw, 356, Strand, W.C. 








A NEW WORK ON BEES AND BEE-HIVES. 
Just published, demy 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


HE APIARY;; or, Bees, Bee-Hives, and Bee- 
Culture. With numerous Illustrations. By ALFRED 
NEIGHBOUR. 
Geo. Neighbour & Sons, 149, Regent-street, and 127, High Hol- 
born ; Kent & Co. Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


I ISTORY of CLERKENWELL, by the late 
W. J. PINKS pests E. J. WOOD, will be published shortly, 

in One Volume. Nearly pages, super-royal 8vo. 200 E: euines 
antique cloth gilt. Price, Subscribe rs, 20s. ; Non-subscri 
Subscribers’ Names, to os forwarded “iramediately, will be printed 
at the end of the volum 

Prospectuses sent free on application to the Publisher, 

<i i ?. eam, Myddelton House, Myddelton-street, Clerken- 
we 








Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon’s New Work. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Steel Engravings 
and Woodcuts, price 24s. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

‘«Mr, Dixon has accomplished a task which it required 
much courage to undertake, and more ability to perform. 
While he has furnished us with a Handbook of Palestine 
that even those who are not going to visit the country will 
read, he has written a Life of Christ, which a Christian can 
read with the highest interest, and which even a sceptic 
would find more attractive than those of Renan and 
Strauss.” — Morning Herald, 

‘* At every point Mr. Dixon remembers that his main 
purpose is—To reproduce our Lord’s Holy Land; the corn- 
fields through which He walked with His disciples ; the 
desert in which He was tempted; the ceremonies and fes- 
tivals in which He took part; the divers opposing influ- 
ences of that public opinion with which He contended ; 
the synagogues in which He taught; the temple in which 
He disputed, and from which He drove the money-changers; 
the employers for whom He worked for wages; the costume, 
language, thought, and courtesies of the men and women 
with whom He lived on terms of equality and in an atmo- 
sphere of mutual affection. No intelligent reader of sacred 
Scripture can question the value of a work which success- 
fully illustrates the Divine Story in this manner.” 

Morning Post. 

‘These two volumes must be read, and wherever read 
admired, as studies of the scenery, the people, the 


NEW BOOKS, 
MACMILLAN & CO. 


—~.>—— 


NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 11. 1s. 6d. 
The HILLYARS and the BURTONS: 
A bn of Two Families. 


ENRY KINGSLEY, 
Author rae ‘Austin Elliot,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ &e. 





New Work by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 128. 


The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
“There is od deal of 
stot flows out cont and ee ad = Se 
bright and very agreeable book.”— Daily News. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


CAWNPORE. 


By TREVELY AN, 
Author Bee ‘the Competition Wallah.’ 


Tiatiates with a Plan of Cawnpore, and Two he Well, fro! 
hotographs of the Burial-ground and the = 
*,* The History is drawn from authentic, and, in many cases, 
from new sources. 


In the press, 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: 
Social Aspects of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Two Lectures. 


By RICHARD CHENBVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Nearly ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN — and the 


Being Sermons preached in St. Martin's Church, Leicester. 
With a Preface and Notes. 
By the Rev. DAVID JAMES VAUGHAN, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, and late Fellow of Trinity 
Yollege, Cambridge. 
*O send out thy light and thy truth: let them lead me; let 
them bring me unto thy holy hill, and to thy ay 8." a 


A New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


WORDS and PLACES; 


Or, Etymological Illustrations Af, History, Ethnology, 


and Geogra 
With a ep showing the Settlements of the Celts, Saxons, Danes, 
and Norwegians in the British Isles and Northern Franee. 


By the Rey. ISAAC TAYLOR, M.A. 


In a few days will be published, 8vo. cloth, 
A HISTORY of the MATHEMATICAL 
THEORY of PROBABILITY, 


From the Time of Pascal to that of Laplace. 
By ISAAC TODHUNTER, M.A. F.R.S. 


This week, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


The lr QUESTION: 


An Inqui: qoncemion he Progress of the Nation and the 
. Probab’ p= tee of our Coal Mines. 


By ¥. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A. 





Maominttan & Co. London and Cambridge. 


Preparing for Publication, 


A TREATISE on IDIOCY and its COGNATE 
ATE ECTIONS. By LANGDON H. DOWN, M.D. Lond., 
M.R.C.P. — .» Physician to the Asylum for idiots, Assist 

sitet, 








and the sacred places of the Holy Land, from notes made 
in the tent, the saddle, the wayside khan, the city, and the 
village, The work throughout bears the impress of close 
observation, extensive reading, deep study of Holy Writ, 
and a scholarly application of stored knowledge of the 
subject."— Morning Advertiser. 

“The sketches of places, however brilliant, and the 
topographical researches, new and striking as are their 
results, are in fact only framework, whereon to build an 
introduction to Gospel history and a condensed life of the 
Saviour. To write these has evidently been the principal 
object of the work, and so well has the plan been carried 
out that it is not too much to say that so attractive an 
essay on these subjects was never before written, nor one 
which strikes out so many and such important new ideas.” 

Standard. 

*«Two original and clever volumes, in which there is 
abundance of personal narrative, artistic sketches of 
scenery, very much rare suggestive matter, powerfully- 
drawn t phy which cannot offend even 
those against whom. its conclusions are drawn, and, there- 
with, not a superfluous line in the whole book. It is hardly 
possible for praise to go beyond this.” 

Dublin University Magazine. 








Cuarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Physici and of Materia Medica and Th 
in at, the Tandon Hos; capital 
London: John Churehill & Son, New Burlington-street. 


Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK for the MAN of BUSINESS, 
aa om to all Departments of C 
: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E CG, 


WEALE’S SERIES.—Fourteenth Edition, price 1s. 


OMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION Fami- 
liarly cence for those who have neglected the Study of 
Grammar. By JUSTIN BRENAN. 
“A most useful a worthy of attentive study.”—Parthenon. 
“A work ae will profit alike the scholar and unlearned. It 
is carefully and tersely written.”—English Journal of Education. 
London: Virtue Brothers & Co. 1, Amen-corner. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
PNGLISH D DICTIONARY. A New and 


B of she, Ly oy Bes Langue, = 
spoken and written, pon = above 10 

Tore than in zr Vig Re woe ee. HYDE CTR DC Cl. 
Author of an Third Edition, cl limp, 
3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 42. 6d. ; ‘half roan, 58. 6d. ; or with Grammar, 
cloth boards, 5s. 6d.; half’ moroeco, ‘6s. Gram mmar, separately, 


price 
= h ss, portability, and fullness of useful matter, it 
far Loony other work of the kind that we are acquainted 
—_ “Lon don: Virtue Brothers & Co. 1, Amen-corner. 
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t week — be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated ad upwards 
om Wood oodeuts and 3 Lithographic Plates 


PRE-HISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Habits of Modern Savages. 
By JOHN LUBBOCK, F.R.S 
President of the Ethnological Society, Vice-Pres. L.Soc., 
Fellow of the Zoological, Geological, an other Societies. 
Williams & N te, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 30, South Frederick- ~street, Edinburg h. 


Just published, 10s. 6d. post 8vo. cloth, 


ORTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and 
REASON: an Examination of Some of the Principal Arti- 
cles of the Creed of Christendom. 

By the Rev. W. KIRKUS, LL.B. 

Contents :—1. On Human Mataye; 8 2. On Original Sin; 3. 
The Person, Rs Jesus Christ ; 4. The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment; 5. The es se of yes tification by Faith; 6. The 
Future States 7.7 Holy Catholic Church ; 8, On the Creeds 
and the Bible; 9 On Christian ee 





Just published, crown 8vo. salah dk ill. price 78. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the PHILO- 
SOPHY of PRIMARY BELIEFS. 
By RICHARD LOWNDES. 


Price 108. 6d. post 8vo. cloth, 


The TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its ANTE- 
CEDENTS: a Review of the History and Present Condition 
of Modern Theology. 

By R. W. MACKAY, M. 
Author of ‘ The ‘Progress of the Tatellect, ” *A Sketch of the 
History of Christianity,’ &. 





Price 6s. post 8vo. cloth, 


The RELIGION of the UNIVERSE; with 


Consolatory Views of a Future State, and Suggestions on the 
most Beneficial Topics of Theological Instruction. 


By ROBERT FELLOWES, LL.D. 
Third Edition, revised, with Additions from the Author's 
MS., and a Preface by the Editor. 


DANTE ALLIGHIERI. 
Price 25¢. royxl 8vo. with Fac-similes of MSS. 


CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, and PHILO- 


HICAL ate to the STUDY of the 
D VINA COMME 


By re cobain BARLOW, M.D. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Heurietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


MR. SKEET 


HAS NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION :— 


WON by BEAUTY: a Novel. 2 vols. 


[Next week. 


JOHN ALSTON’S VOW. Svols. By 


ELIZABETH A. MURRAY, Author of ‘Ella Norman; or, 
a Woman’s Perils.’ [Shortly. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
FOR LOVE or MONEY. Second 


=e 7 oy & Ny FULLOM, Author of ‘The Great High- 





“ A genuine ane ‘fall of life, light and Meta Le »—the eo ge 
be captured in the first chapter and held fi pg totheend. It 
= = ther well executed, full of interest an entertainment, 

ee with power. »_Court Circular. 
language is graceful and commanding, and the characters 
lifelike and striking. All is pervaded by a charming taste and'a 
graceful fancy. The narrative has its mystery fee ay| through 
~~ whole a its spases; and the situations are highly dram atic, 
caoged with consummate art. We cannot do more 
allude to the excellent humour which pervades = work.” 


blic Opinion 
HOODS and MASKS: a Novel. 


3 vols. By Capt. G. de La POER BERESFORD, Author of 
*Clara Leicester,’ &. (This day. 


FAMOUS BEAUTIES and HIS- 


ae WOMEN. DAVENPORT 
DAMS, Author of “Scenes from the’ Drama of European 
fistory, * «Anecdotal Memoirs of English Princes, &c. 

“* Every page will be deeply interesting to many readers; and 
we must congratulate Mr. Adams on having compiled a work of 
interest with much delicacy and care.”—Public Opinion. 

“The volumes are very amusing.”—London Review. 


FIFTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By HENRY PHILLIPS. 2 vols. 2s. 


“ Far superior to many works of the kind that could be named, 
—as, for instance, the Recollections of Parke and Michael Kelly. % 
UEUM. 
“*There are innumerable werner; in these volumes, well told 
and abounding in humour.”—Public Opinion. 
“In Mr. Phillips’s book, the oan are far more considerable 
than those of the majority of works of a similar kind. Spectator. 
The ex-baritune comes once more before his old friend, the 
English pele, with a couple of volumes of friendly chat about 
pa r. A plessanter book we have not come across for a long 


ROME UNDER PIUSIX. ByS.W. 


PoULoN, nw > gg of ‘The Life of Sir | Douglas,’ 


&. lvol. 
whiny wa, i a aa and dashing style, and makes ng 
England w sully and dash isat home.”—Prese les 


10, ‘King William-street, Charing Cross. 





SOLD-OFF BOOKS, 
OFFERED AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, 


BY R. J. BUSH, 


32, CHARING CROSS, 
(Close to Whitehall, Seatieas, 


) aw. 


Note.—All New in Cloth. 

Published Nett 

AIKIN’S Court of Etieabeth, 6th Edition, Por- 
traits, 2 vols. 8vo. 182¢ 0 

0 a! STED" '8 (Professor) The Tonian Islands in 1863, 

h Plans and Lilustrations, 8vo. 1863 . 
0 ARTJOU RNAL Illustrated Catalogue of the In- 
ternational Exhibition, 4to. gilt edges, 

0 AUTOBIOGRAPHY, &c. of ‘iss Cornelia Eni ht, 
Companion to the Princess Charlotte, 4th 
tion, Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 1861 

0 BARTH’S Travels in Cental Africa, many Plates, 
2nd Edition, 5 vols. 8 

0 BEATTIEand COLLINS 3 Poetical Works, illus- 


trated, 1856 

0 BINNING’ S (Robt. B. M.) Journal of Two ¥ Years! 
Travel in Persia and Ceylon, 2 vols. 8vo. 

0 BISHOP SANDFO RD’S Remains, 2vols. ion 1830 

55 Se ee Lower scsi ’and the Bible, 
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0 BUCKL AND'S Geology" ‘and Mineralogy, New 
paition, by Owen and Others, 90 Plates, 2 vols. 


ro 


0 BURKE’ (Ed.) W orks. and Correspondence, best 
Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 216 

0 BUSK’S History of the et Emperors, Kings, 
and C: rusaders. of the Middle Ages, 4v. 8vo. 1854-6 0 6 

0 COOKE'S S(E. W., the Times Correspondent) pa 

yuest of Nortit Africa, cr. 8vo. 

0 DICEY’S (Edward) Six "Months = "the “Federal” 
State: bs 4 oe 8vo. 1863 

0 DOMEN ECI eat Deserts of North America, 
tinted P akg 2 volk: 8vo. 1862 

6 DOMENECH’S Missionary 
and Mexico, 8vo. Map, 185: 

0 ty lh (Sir Howard) Systems of Fortifica- 
tion, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 1859. 

0 DOVER’S (Lord) Life of Frederick the Second, 
xing = Prussia, Portrait, 2nd Edition, 2 vols. 


8vc ) 

i) DUNDON ALD’S (Lord) The Autobiography of a 
Seaman, 2 vols. 8yo. 1861 

0 EDWARDS'S (Sutherland) An Account of the 
present Position and Prospects of the Poles and 
the Kingdom of Poland, with 18 chromo-litho- 

graphic Tilustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 1863 .. -07 
0 FERI RIER* .P.) Caravan Journeys and W. ‘an- 
een Portraits, and Woodcuts, 
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‘Adv entures in Texas 
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0 FOREST ER’S Rambles in Corsica and Sardinia, 

Sad Edition, very mee 8vo. coloured Plate and 
ny Woodcuts, 186 08 

0 GOLDSMITH Ss Poel ar Geography, many Maps 
Plates, thick 12mo. roan, last Edition, x. p. 0 2 

0 GOUGER S (H. ) Personal Narrative of Two Years’ 

Imprisonment in Burm ah, 2nd Edition, with 
Illustrations, cr. 8vo. 1862 03 

0 GRATTAN’S Travels in America, large Maps, 2nd 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 185: 04 

6 GROTE’S (Mrs.) Collected Papers, Original and 
Reprinted, 1842—62, Plate, 1862 .. 03 

0 HA MILTON'S (Col.) Reminiscences of an Old 

og with Illustrations, 2 _ in 1, cr. 


0 HOB 1, ER US S Roman Coins, 2 vols. 4to. 186 [10 
0 HOOD (Thomas) Memorials of, by his Children, 
thee Foy 2 vols. cr. Svo. 1860 .. -07 
0 HORNER’s (Francis) Memoirs and Corres spon- 
dence, 2nd Edition, with additions, Portrait, 
2 vols. 8vo. 185% 7 
11 6 HUC 'S Christi unity in China, Tartary,and Thibet, 
3 vols. 1857 07 
0 JEN KINSY S$ Last C rusader, or Life and Times of 
Cardinal Julian, 8vo. 02 
0 JESSE’S Favourite en it ennts, illustrated, cr. 
8vo. gilt edge: 03 
0 — Ss *Plindersland and Sturtland, 2 vols. in 


0 KEIGHTLEY ’S History’ of aie ‘Crusaders, with 
lustrations. thick 12mo. 03 
0 KINGI TON’S (T. L.) History of Frederick the 
—— Emperor of the Rom a, 2 thick vols. 
0 


oL Spy MORGAN'S Memoirs, Autobiography, 
Diary, and ee two fine Portraits, 2nd edit. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1863 .. 0 6 
0 LAYARD’S Nineveh ay Babylon, ‘copiously Illus- 
trated, thick 8vo. 1853 010 
0 LONDON, The Streets ‘of, with Anecdotes of 
Residents, thick 12mo. 1861 02 
0 LORD’S Popular and Familiar Physiology of 
Man, &c., (440 pp.) with 221 Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 
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3rd edition, 1855 032 
0 LUTHER'S Life. by dD’. Aubigné, and12 large steel 

Plates, small folio, 1862 .. .0 6 
0 MAGINN’S Homeric Ballads, feap. 8yo. 1849 02 
0 MEMOIRS of a Richard the Third and Con- 

Senemarion, by J. H. Jesse, Portrait and Plate, 


1862 0 
0 MITCHELL'S (Col.) Expedition into “Tropical 

Australia, many Illustrations, 1848 0 

0 MONTGOMERY'S (Martin) hina, 2 vols. 8vo. 1847 0 
0 MOUNTAIN’S (Col.) Memoirs and Letters, feap. 

0 


8vo. 1857 
0 MUNRO (Major- Gen. Sir Thos. , Life of, with Cor- 
agg &e. by Cte, Portrait, 2nd aaa 
8. 8V . 
° POPE (H. E.), ‘A Winter in Algiers, s. Sv. 1860 
REES’S Siege of Lucknow, post 8 8 0 
4 RECORDS of the Ministry of the : tay E.S. M. 
Phillips. by the Author of ‘ My Life, and what 
eet with It ? cr. 8vo. 1862 
NNIES Tneeet Architecture, illustrated, gilt 
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6 oes Rss Ss "Table: ‘Talk, with’ Porsoniana, cr. 8yo. 
1856 

0 RUSSELL’ *S (Lady Rachel) Letters, 2 vols, in 1, 

0 sHUTTLEWORTH on Public Education, 8vo. 

0 STAPLETON’S (George) Canning and his Times, 

0 TURNER’ 3 (Sharon) History of Henry VIIL., 
vols. 8vo. 1835, Last Editio: 

0 TITLERS acahe of General History, iast Edi- 
on, by Nares and Burton, 8vo. 


0 WiLxox General Sir Robert), ‘ife o of, by Rev. H. 
Randolph, 2 vols. 8yo. 1862 ee oa 0 
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The Dublin Exhibition and the Lakes. 


“* People who go to Ireland to see the Exhibition 
should go on to Killarney.” 





Now ready, a New Edition, containing Notices of all recent 
Changes and Improvements, replete with Illustrations, 
strongly bound, price 88. 


A WEEK AT KILLARNEY, 


WITH 


DESCRIPTIONS or tHe ROUTES ruHiTHeER, 
From DUBLIN, CORK, &c. 


By MR. and MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO. 1, Amen-corner. 





Dedicated, by express Permission, to 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
Her Majesty’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. elegantly bound, price 18s., 


Illustrated with Portrait, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, engraved 
by Jehn Taylor Wedgwood, and with upwards of 150 exquisite 
Engravings, comprising Portraits, Views, Examples of Pot- 
tery of every Period, Specimens of Plymouth, Bristol, New 
Hall, and other China, and of every variety of Wedgwood 
Ware, 


THE WEDGWOODS ; 


BEING A 
LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; 


With NOTICES of his WORKS and their PRODUCTIONS ; 


MEMOIRS of the WEDGWOOD and other 
FAMILIES; and 


A HISTORY of the EARLY POTTERIES of STAFFORD- 
SHIRE. 


By LLEwELtyNnn Jewitt, F,S.A. &c. 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO. 1, Amen-corner. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady 


EMILY PONSONBY, Author of ‘ The Discipline of Life,’ &c. 
“A pleasant, instructive, and wholesome novel. The great 
charm of the book lies in its portrayal of the heroine’s character. 
Lady Emily Ponsonby does not rely for effect on melo-dramatic 
Villains, but sees in love and truth and earnestness of purpose the 
soul of human life.”—Exzaminer. 
**A very pleasant and graceful story.”—John Bull. 


A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the 


Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &e. 3 vols. 


LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 


Author of ‘JOHN and I,’ ‘Dr. JACOB,’ &. 3 vols 

“This book is a very good one. There is real beauty in the 
tale of ‘ Lisabee’s Love Story,’ a tale so idyllic in its nature that 
the a, himself might have uttered it in verse as companion 

* Dora’ and ‘ Gardener’s Daughter,’ the ‘ Enoch Arden’ and 
‘The ‘Aylmer’ Field.’ *"—Examiner. 

“This story is Gately written, and not without interest as a 
tale of love’s trials and triumphs. No part of the book is better 
than the pictures of life in Vienna. Nothing can exceed the 
vividness and reality of these sketches."—Saturday Review. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of ‘ —s wese GENTLEMAN.’ ag 
From the Times, Feb, 4.—‘ A more charming ony. bo 
taste, has rarely been written. Evenif tried by the Bees ard of the 
Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pro- 
nounce ‘ Christian’s Mistake’ a novel without a fault. 


The CURATE of SADBROOKE. 


PR we not Sad like a weed, 
uu aving sown some generous see: 
Fruitful in further thought and jak: TENNYSON, 
*- icognay ae. wo The types of character are 
natural and well-defined.”—Atheneum, : 
“ There is pleasant, easy, graceful writing in this book.”—Post. 


CARRY’S CONFESSION. By the 
Author of * HIGH CHURCH,’ ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN,’ 
* MATTIE,’ &. 3 vols. aie th 

‘This novel is equal to any former ones e same author. 

The story is cleverly told, and is very original, nal, It can scarcely fail 

to be read with thoughtful interest. It is very far above the average 

run of novels, aud deserves to 1 find a longer life than is accorded 
to ephemeral works of fiction.” Atheneum. 


BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, 

Author of ‘NATHALIE,’ ‘ ADELE,’ &. 3 oes vase 
one ae in gracefal writing, = “if, tdaboration of rs or 
sustained dignity of moral tone. 


ALEC FORBES of "HOWGLEN. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., Author of ‘ David Migie- 
brod,’ &. 3 vols. (Next week. 

Hurst & Buackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 
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MESSRS. 
DEIGHTON, BELL & COv’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


> 


This day is published, 


OLTA SILVULAE, SIVE ECLOGAE 
RUM ANGLICORUM in LATINUM 4 oo. 
cust FCONVERSAE QVAS Dis sPOSUIT, H RTUS A 
LDEN, LD. AS legi SS. Trinitatis, 
Eoholae, Regiae Gippesvicensis Magister 


nformator. Volu: 
men Prius. 


Continens Fasciculos I. II. Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
By the same, 
FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part T. Being Pas- 


sages for Translation into Latin Ele; and Heroic Verse. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. om 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part II. Being select 


Zoamane for Translation into mag ‘ ic and Comic Iambic 
Verse. Third Edition. Post 8vo. - 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. ‘Part TIT. Being 


select Passages for Translation into Greek Verse. Third Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo. 88. 


FOLIORUM CENTURL. Being select Pas- 


es for Translation into Latin and Greek Prose. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 8. 


pr LUCRETII CARI DE RERUM 

Ls tee iret SEX. With a Translation and Notes. 
By H. A. NRO, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
3 Re : MU 8vo. price aia. 

“* A new edition of Lucretius, with a literal translation and a 
whole volume of notes, will supersede all its English predecessors, 
and proves that eens & not so dead among us as it is some- 
times asserted. is that of alearned and industrious 
ache 3 ; and his short introduction bears ample testimony to the 
zeal and end with which he has — Loma ym 1 com- 
pared and examined the works of past and present critics and 
commentators, and spared no pains to make his work as trust- 
worthy and complete as possible.” — Westminster Review. 


LATO’S GORGIAS. Literally translated ; 


with an Sp Essay, containing a Summary of the 
oo By E. M. COPE, alow of Trinity College. 8vo. 

* The peculiarities = pucwies Of | cee have received from him 
special ,W th, if we might so 
speak, have been ca aught up so faithfully t that the translation often 
reads like an original bit of good sound English, such as John 
Bunyan might have written.”—Reader. 


SCHYLUS. Translated into English Prose 
4 by FA. PALEY, M.A., Editor of the Greek Text. 8vo. 


. Briss is trongle ation i is all that could be desired for accurate render- 
ing of the original and general purity of English.”—Atheneum. 


COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. Second 
Edition, yery much enlarged, and adapted for the Use of 
University Students. By the late J. W. DUNALDSON, DD. 


The Sealarged Edition of the Latin Grammar has been prepared 
with the same object as the corres ov work on the Greek lan- 
pase ge. It is, however, ouperiaiy: esigned to serve as a convenient 

andbook for those students who wish to acquire the habit of 
writing Latin, and with this view is furnished with an Anti- 
barbarus, with a full discussion of the most important synonyms, 
and with a variety of information not generally con‘ ed in 
works of this description. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. Third 
Edition, very much enlarged, and adapted for the Use of 
> > al Students. By the late J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
vO, 

“‘T may here remark that the Greek Grammar of Dr. Donaldson 
has now reached a second and enlarged edition, and is so complete 
in all its parts, and so felicitous in its combination of logic with 
—— = iv —_ = : most ef shat a donk ket ene to the accu- 

e study of the Greek language.”—Preface to 

on the Ephesians, by Bishop Eiticott. T. 





CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Best Editions, 
Now ready, neatly bound in cloth, 
Novum Testamentum Graecum, Textus Stephanici, 
1550. Accedunt variae lectiones editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, 


Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesii. Ed. auct. et emend. 
Curante F. H. SCRIVENER, AM. 48. 6d. 3 


An Edition on Writing-Paper for Nolen 4to. half bound, 12s. 


Asschylue, ex ex novissima recensione F. A. Paley, 
A 


Caeme de Bello Gallico, recensuit G. Long, A.M. 


Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia et Epistolae 


Selectae, recensuit G. Lon; VoL A. Mt 1s. 6d. 
Ciceronis Orationss. : eeene _Goomge 
the press. 


Long, A. 

Euripides, ‘ex recensione F. A. “Paley, A.M. 
Vol. I. 38, 6d. Vol. II. 38. 6d. Vol. IIL. 

Herodotus, recensuit J. W. Blakesley, S.T.B. 
2vols. 33. 6d. each vol. 

Horatius, ex recensione A. J. Macleane, A.M. 


28, 
J avenal et Persius, ex recensione A. J. Macleane, 
M. 1s. 6d. 


Lucretius, recognovit H. A.J. Munro, A.M. 2s. 6d. 
Sallusti Catilina et J ugurtha, recognovit G. Long, 


A.M. 1s. 6d. 
Thucydides, recensuit J. G. Donaldson, S.T.P. 
2vols. 38. 6d. each vol. 


Vergilius, ex recensione J. Conington, A.M. 3s. 6d. 
Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri, recensuit J. F. 
Macmichael, A.B 
‘others in preparation. 
CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 





New Edition, now ready, in Svo. price 5s. cloth, 


HE LIFE of CHRIST, an Batootis Gonpel, 

m the Old and New Testaments, arrai a New 
with Analytical Tables, &. By CHA tes DE LA 
M.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. - Paternoster: -row. 


Principle 


HOOKER AND WALKER-ARNOTT'S BRITISH FLORA. 
In 12mo. with 12 Plates, price 14s., with Coloured Plates, 21s. 


hg BRITISH FLORA; comprising the 

ingen ne pow or Flowering Plants and the Ferns. Eighth 
Edition, revised and enlarged ; with man; 
the Umbelliferous Punts, the Composite wy the Grasses, = 
the Ferns. By Sir HOOKER, F.RA.& LS, and G3 
bes Se Norn, 7. a 8., Regius St a, of Botany in thse 
Univ. of Glasgow. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Figures illustrative of 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. with coloured Maps, price 12s. 6d. 


HE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT of 


. Dee By JOHN P. PRENDERGAST, Barrister- 
a! 


This his Work, derived from records and state papers in Dublin 
Castle hitherto unpublished is descriptive of an era in the history 
of Ireland which has influenced perhaps more than any other the 
condition of that country. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
TRANSLATED IN VERSE ON A NEW PLAN SUITED TO 
THE ORIGINAL STRUCTURAL DIVISIONS. 


Lately published, in feap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 

HE PSALMS in METRE, with Notes. 
By C. B. CAYLEY, B.A., Translator of ‘ Dante’s Comedy.’ 

“ A really poetical version of the Psalms.” Spectator. 
“The best pogitent rendering of the aoe Psalms into the 

English tongue. News of the Churches. 
me Extremely ! faithful, 80 far as we have been able to verify it, 
and b: Th otes contain in clear and 





concise lan; e the results of the critical observations upon the 
Psalms by w -known Hebraists, as Rosenmiiller, Geserlius, De 
Wette, &e. Westminster Review. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





REVISED EDITION OF THE REV. J. E. YONGE’S 
SCHOOL HORACE. 
In Two Parts, 12mo. price 8s. cloth, 
H°EBACE, with English Notes. B 
YONGE, King’s Coll. Cambridge, | 
Eton. Revised Edition, with Aprenvix to Par 
Part I. ODES and EPODES, price 4s. 6d. 
Pant II. SATIRES and EPISTLES, 32. 6d. 
_Lendon: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


J. E. 


aster at 
Separately 








LATEST EDITIONS OF MAUNDER'S POPULAR _ 
TREASURIES. 
In 1 vol. foap. 6vo. price 10s. cloth, or 13s. calf lettered, 


AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 
SURY ; consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices 
ra above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages and Nations: form- 
ing a complete Popular Dictionary of Universal iperephy, 
Twelfth Edition, revised, corrected, and din a 
SUPPLEMENT. 





Also, all uniform in size, and price 108. each Treasury, 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY ; 


MAUNDER'S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE; 

MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREA- 
SURY; 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY 
HISTORY ; and 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY. 


of NATURAL 


On the same popular plan, nearly ready, 


LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY 
BOTANY. 


AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE, in the press. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


of 





GREEK AND LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS BY THE REV. 
H. M. WILKINS. 
Second Edition, in crown 8vo. 78. 6d.; and Key, 2s. 6d. 


ANUAL of GREEK PROSE COM- 


POSITION. By HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford 


By the same Author, Revised Editions. 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Crown 8vo. 48.6d. Key, 28. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for 
the Use of Schools. 12mo, 4s. Key, 2s. 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, on 
the same Plan, and to follow in use the above. Price 5s. 

MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s.; and Key, 28. 6d. 

LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Key, 58. 

NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in Use in Harrow, 
So, and Rugby Schools, Sixth Edition. 12mo. 

LATIN ANTHOLOGY, for the Junior Classes, 
48. 6d. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Oo E M S& By Marratas Barr. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





New Edition, in crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 58. 
THE ENGLISH COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
and other Poems. By JOHN LLOYD, Esq. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-ro' 





INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 
In feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
A@ CRITICAL OUTLINE of the LITERA- 


E of GERMANY. By A. M. SELSS, Ph.D., Ex- 
Scholar ba M.A. Trin, Coll. D ablin. -” 


London: Longman and Co. Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill. 


Now ready, in 8vo. pp. 746, price 129. cloth, 


TRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
York Piceting. 1964. Edited by G. W. HASTINGS LL.B. Gen 
Sec. of the Association. 
*,* The Volume for 1859, price 16s., and the Volumes for 1860, 
1861, 1862, and 1863, price 128. each,— —'may also be had. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster: -row. 








J ust published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 288. cloth, 


as HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and 
he KEY of ON EEDGs ; or, History of the Apocrypha. 

By ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 
Tus is the first attempt ever ori 
made to connect the Apocrypha 
of Palestine and ypt, the 
earliest of which is sup sed to 
be the Book 


n; thus ettabliahing its 
nm ua. 
development, whilst exp! inion 
the relation between the oped 
verbs, with and the Greek Canon, as a 
the secret tradition among the between the fourth and the first 
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LITERATURE 
A Digest of Moohummudan Law on the Subjects 
to which it is usually applied by British 

Courts of Justice in India. Compiled and 

translated from Authorities in the Original 

Arabic, with an Introduction and Expla- 

natory Notes, by N. B. E. Baillie. (Smith, 

Elder & Co.) 

A race which has to guide and govern the 
proudest Moslem people in Asia ought to know 
something of the leading principles of Moham- 
medan law. Sixteen millions of our Indian 
subjects—the nobles of Lahore, the soldiers of 
Scinde, the landlords of Lucknow, the princes 
of Bengal—observe the rule of the Arabian 
Prophet; buy and sell, make love and money, 
marry and rear children by the precepts written 
down in the Koran. For in India, as in Egypt, 
Turkey and Persia, religion is law ; and a civil 
code, separate in substance from the canon, is 
quite unknown. There the creed and the law 
are one; so that every relation of life, whether 
public or domestic, of the mosque, the hareem, 
the market-place, finds its sanction and defi- 
nition in the sacred text. Men of English 
blood, trained on the Cam and the Thames in 
the principles of a code which is mainly pagan 
in its principles and methods, have the utmost 
difficulty in judging the many intricate and 
delicate questions which spring up every hour 
among people living on such rivers as the Ganges 
and the Nile. 

Tt is sometimes said, by way of mordant jest, 
that our. English laws are founded on the pre- 
cepts of our faith. A man who should go into 
Westminster Hall, Bible in hand, to defend a 
cause, and should try to persuade the Judges 
there sitting in the Queen’s name that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, or even the Mosaic Deca- 
logue, was good English law, and ought to rule 
the point in issue, would be laughed out of 
court, if he were not committed for contempt. 
Tt would not be so in Cairo, in Stamboul, in 
Lahore. Our civil law is mainly a pagan code, 
as any one may see by the results. A pleasant 
painter of our social life asserts, that in London 
aman may violate all the Commandments, if 
he is rich and clever, without losing his place 
in ladies’ boudoirs and at good men’s feasts. 
He has only to keep clear of the police. Is the 
saying untrue? Every day society sits down 
to dinner in company with sinners who, in any 
Mohammedan country, might have been taken 
for their offence before a Cadi, and, on proof of 
their guilt, either mulcted in a fine or beaten 
on the bare feet. What policeman at the West 
End would dream of asking whether Lord Harry 
or Sir John bows his knee to a false god, puts 
away graven imagesfrom his household, abstains 
from using profane oaths, observes the Sabbath, 
honours his father and mother, respects his 
neighbour’s wife, refrains from scandal and 
calumny, and drives the sin of covetousness 
from his soul? With the sixth and the eighth 
commandments English justice has a more 
direct concern; for killing and thieving have 
a tendency to disturb society in its selfish 
repose. The fact is, that in Europe we deal 
with offences mainly in their political aspects. 
Our Courts do not sit to judge of morals. With 
us fornication is nota crime. Adultery is an 
offence against a private person, not, like theft 
and arson, against the State. A man may wor- 
ship stocks and stones, and may curse his 
parents, without incurring the penalty of a 
stripe. Of the ten divine injunctions given 
from Sinai, English law, following its Roman 
model, has taken active charge of two only; its 


object being, not to induce holiness of life, but 
simply and solely to preserve the public peace. 

Now, ina Moslem country the policy pur- 
sued is just the reverse of what we see in Eng- 
land. In India, as in Egypt and Persia, the 
Prophet’s written word is law; every Sura has 
the force of an Institute, of an Act of Parlia- 
ment; and the Prophet’s purpose being, accord- 
ing to his Arab lights, to promote holy living 
among his people, not merely to preserve peace 
in the city and the camp like the Code of Jus- 
tinian—his precepts regulate every action of a 
believer's life, following him even into the secret 
chambers of his hareem, and governing his 
behaviour towards his wives, his offspring and 
his slaves. Every word left by Mohammed is 
binding on the faithful flock ; and where the 
Koran speaks, like the Pentateuch among the 
Jews, it stands above dispute and beyond 
appeal. 

Like Judaism, Islam has its doctors and ex- 
pounders, its schools of criticism and interpre- 
tation. What Hillel and his followers were to 
Moses, Abu Hunefa and his pupils were to 
Mohammed. But these jurists had to adopt 
the text in bulk, and they were only free to 
expound the text within certain limits. They 
might reason on the law; they could not 
change it. They had no power to codify. They 
could not touch the substance, still less could 
they tamper with the spirit. Nor had they any 
sort of authority with the faithful, save such 








medan law, as we find it practised in the Indian 
courts, is but the Koran written more at large. 

The cases in which Oriental jurists, whether 
Hebrew or Moslem, have deviated from the 
plain letter of their law, might be counted on 
the fingers of a hand. These deviations are all 
in favour of mercy, and nearly all relate to 
offences of the fairer and frailer sex. 

In the eyes of an Oriental adultery is 
one of the darkest crimes. Of course, his 
notion of adultery differs from ours. With 
us, the offence is unlawful intercourse of 
a married person with the other sex. A 
woman may commit adultery with her hus- 
band’s friend, a man with his wife’s maid, and 
the Divorce Court will take terrible notice 
of the lapse. For in this respect the woman 
stands on a par with the man, and the law 
recognizes a wrong done to her bed just as it 
does a wrong done to that of her lord. But 
with the Oriental there is no such equality be- 
tween male and female. Under Islam, a wife 
has no exclusive right to her husband’s love; 
he may marry three other women; he may buy 
| slaves in the market-place for concubines; and 
to these proceedings the first wife cannot 
i legally object. A similar rule obtained in 
| Jewry. Michal, though a king’s daughter, had 
|no right to protest against David's marriage 
| with Maacah; nor was David’s sin with Bath- 
| Sheba a thing of which any of his wives wou!d 


have complained. The offence lay against 








as they derived from the manifest agreement | Uriah, Bathsheba’s husband, not against Mi- 
of their teaching with the sacred _ on chal and Maacah, David’s queens. In Eastern 
peek ow! the ong ae — -< Bhai | — of a — is a crime that only 
creed 18 ristian, we have nothing | affects and Injures the man. 
to these Oriental commentaries. We own no | But the offence is considered so abominalle, 
body of divine, oo law, — = | that in every Oriental code it is punished . 
difficulties may be referred and by which | death. Even in death there are stages o 
all ee be a Our — oe severity: the cord, the dagger, and the poi- 
no part of the statutes at large. We teach the | soned bowl are our familiar means; but the 
Decalogue to our children, but we never attempt | Orientals choose such punishments ‘as would 
to embody it in an Act of Parliament. We hold | seare the imagination of every one by whom 
the doctrine that a magistrate has but one the law oem, One Moses Sal thes a 
object in view—to maintain order in the | woman taken in adultery should be stoned; 
streets. Our justice has no kinship with re- | and Mohammed, in the Sura called “Women,” 
ligion, very distant kinship with morals. It is |condemned an offender proved guilty by the 
a social expression—an effort of police. We | evidence of four witnesses to be immured in a 
cling to our pagan code, and only now and | house and left alone until she died. Our Puritans 
then, on grand occasions, so to say, insist on | attempted to transfer the Jewish law against 
the presence about us of a higher law. | adultery to England ; but to include the man - 
A Mohammedan has no such contradictions | well as the woman in its terrible penalties. An 
in his daily life. His daily gospel is his daily | argument wasready totheir hands ; for they could 
law. He cannot lay aside his Sermon on the | assert, with seeming truth, that the dreadfal 
Mount, as a precept for Sundays, for pious | threat of death had all but killed the offence in 
persons, and for old age. Hassan takes the | Israel. It is certainly a strange circumstance, 
Koran, as a Jew took his Pentateuch, for a | that among the many punishments recorded in 








living rule. Where the sense is clear—for ex- 
ample, as to the number of women whom he 
can wed for consolation besides his first darling 
Fatima, “ marry but two, or three, or four,”— 
he is bound to follow it as an infallible guide. 
No edict can disturb that precept; and no 
Mussulman, not the Caliph in Stamboul, can 
take to himself five lawful wives. He may buy 
slaves ; but he may not marry them, beyond the 
number of four. The Caliph gets over the re- 
striction by never marrying at all. Where the 
sense of the Koran is not clear beyond doubt 
to Hassan—as in the delicate question of 
Fatima’s right to his society after he has 
brought other wives into his hareem; also as 
to the strange rites connected with divorce 
and re-union, involving, in some cases, the 
necessity for his giving Fatima in marriage to 
a third person before she can return to his bed, 
—he can only apply his mind to a consideration 
of the principles involved, and infer the true 
rule of conduct from his idea of what the 
Prophet would have taught. It may be said, 
with equal brevity and truth, that the Moham- 


| the Bible, there is no instance of a wife being 
| put to death for adultery. One of two things 
| must be true—either the crime was: rare, and 
, escaped the chroniclers; or the more merciful 
| husband took the law into his own hands, 
| putting away the false wife by a less public and 
less horrible death. The Roman law was hardly 
less severe upon the female; for in that code, 
also, it was assumed that the wrong lay only 
against the master of a house, into which 
spurious blood might be introduced by the 
woman’s sin. An adulterer was guilty of a 
great offence in the eyes of Roman law, but not 
as against his wife; and if he suffered any 
penalty, it was because he had dishonored 
another man’s bed. J 
In all these codes of antiquity, the penalties 
were in time relaxed. In the Roman code, from 
which we derive so much of our civil law, the 
change was very great :—capital under Constan- 
tine, the punishment was reduced under Leo to 
imprisonment for life and loss of the nose ; and 
under Justinian to loss of dower, scourging with 
rods, and retirement to a nunnerv. After the 
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Jews fell under Roman influence, they relaxed | 
the terrible sternness of their code; the trial by | 
bitter waters was abolished about the time of | 
Christ, in spite of their ancient precept; and 
among the Arabs, the frightful penalty of im- | 
muration has been exchanged, in the case of a | 
married woman, for death by stoning, and in | 
that of a single maiden for banishment and | 
stripes. But this slight departure from the old | 
letter of the Koran has only tended to fix the 
more general rules. 

In dealing with an Eastern people—whether | 
we are passing through their land or ruling in | 
its high places—we should never lose sight of | 
the great fact, that in their country a civil law, 
such as we recognize among ourselves, has no 
existence as a power apart from the religious 
law. Everything in the Mohammedan code is 
supposed to be in the Koran; and doctors, like 
Abu Yusuf and Mohammed the commentator, 
tell us it is either expressed or implied in the 
sacred texts. Again, everything in the Koran 
is in full force: a living fact—a positive rule 
of life. The Koran has no dropped articles; no 
commandments to be observed, or not observed, 
in private, as affairs over which people have 
choice. In Islam, scarcely anything is left 
to conscience; a sinner must count on reckon- 
ing with the Cadi; and the stings of his re- 
morse will be sharply felt upon the soles of his 
feet. For every man of Mussulman race—for 
the Turk of Stamboul, for the Arab of Cairo, 
for the Sikh of Lahore—the Koran is a book 
of manners and peculiarities; and hence a 
lively account of the domestic habits of an 
Oriental city, like Lane’s description of Cairo, 
is a faithful summary of Mohammedan law, 
as practised in every land where the Prophet 
holds sway. 

Let us look, in fancy, upona Moslem hareem, 
such as may be found in a thousand cities of 
Egypt, Persia, and India. 

In Islam, the law, being religious, takes note 
of a thousand trifles which, in England, being 
pagan, it leaves alone. That hareem life, 
which so many of us fancy to be wholly law- 
less—a thing of eunuchs, poison, bowstrings 
and abominations—is found, on opening the 
law-books, to be controlled by a host of regu- 
lations, nearly all of them contrived for the 
protection of woman’s rights. Some of us dream 
that a hareem is a jail, an Oriental wife a slave. 
A little acquaintance with Mohammedan law 
would cause the sticklers for woman’s rights to 
open their eyes rather wide. Is the British 
female better off than her sister of Egypt or 
Bengal? Is she more tenderly considered by 
the legislator and the judge? Has she more 
freedom to dispose of herself, and of her pro- 











perty? Blackstone wrote a sorry paragraph 
on this point, which has been a joke to three | 
generations of Templers. The Commentaries 

of Sir William are a good answer to his droll 

compliment. In one short chapter of a dozen | 
pages Blackstone expounds the legal relations | 
of an English husband and an English wife; | 
while in the Hidayah, which may be loosely | 
described as the Moslem Blackstone, the chap- 
ters on the home relations of an Oriental hus- | 
band and wife are long enough to fill a large | 
volume. The English code may be briefly, and | 
not untruly, said to explain that, unless a | 
woman is specially protected by legal settle- | 
ment, marriage makes her a slave—in some | 
respects worse than a slave, since it extinguishes 

all her individual rights, and transfers her per- | 
son and her property to the man she weds, to | 
abuse and squander as may seem good in his 

eyes; and it does all this so thoroughly, that | 
even should the ill-used lady procure a divorce | 
from her brutal husband, on account of cruelty, | 
desertion, and adultery combined, she might | 


have to retire, a cripple and a pauper, from a 
house to which she had come youthful, beau- 
tiful and rich. Nothing of this kind could 
occur in a Mussulman country. All the domes- 
tic relations—marriage, fosterage, repudiation, 
slavery, parentage, and maintenance—are, in 
Islam, governed by rules of law; and no less 
than three-fourths of Mr. Baillie’s ‘Digest’ are 
devoted to these family affairs. 

Just as in England since the act Will. IV. 


| (6 & 7, ¢. 35), a Moslem marriage is a civil 


affair only; requiring no mollah and no re- 
ligious rite; a contract which may be dissolved 
by a civil process. It is a free partnership, for 
mutual comfort and enjoyment between man 


| and woman. But, unlike the English ceremony, 


it confers no right on the man over the woman’s 
property. The Mohammedan lady retains her 
separate individuality in her married state. 
She is not placed in the position of a feme 
covert; but remains an independent and 
responsible being, with the same power of 
receiving and disposing of property which she 
enjoyed in her spinsterhood. She may sue and 
be sued without the concurrence of her hus- 
band, and without having recourse to our 
English fiction of a nearest friend. She may 
receive a pension. She can sign a bond. She 
might execute a trust. 

It is true that, in a Mohammedan country, a 
woman may be divorced for a trifling cause, 
perhaps for no cause beyond the whim of a 
husband tired of her temper or satiated with 
her charms. Yet divorce is less common in 
Islam than would be imagined from the ease 
with which it may be effected. The record is not 
kept with any care, but we have heard it said 
in Cairo that final separation between man and 
wife is rarer in that city than in Berlin, and 
under our new Divorce Court than in London. 
Human nature—according to the opinion of an 
English widow who married a Bedaween sheikh, 
—is pretty much the same in all countries ; and 
few men care to separate from the love of their 
youth, the mother of their children, unless for 
such crimes against the marriage-bond as would 
part the English husband from his English 
wife. But besides the bulwark of early love 


| and acquired habits, a Moslem lady is protected 


against her husband’s caprice by a very formid- 
able bond. Few Orientals can afford to divorce 
their wives under any attainable difference of 
temperament or temperature. Every wife is 
dowered. On a wife being repudiated by her 
husband, her dower must be paid. It is always, 
relatively to the husband’s means, a consider- 
able sum; and thus polygamy and divorce, 
though the law permits them, are practically 
confined to those richer classes who in every 


| country of East and West contrive to evade 


the stricter moral rules. 

The husband, too, is bound to maintain his 
wife according to her rank; and so sternly is 
this part of the bridal compact enforced against 
a careless husband, that the husband, if a 
slave, may be sold for money on which the 
wife may live. 

After what has been said above, it is, per- 
haps, superfiuous to say that we warmly recom- 
mend Mr. Baillie’s ‘Digest’ to the readers 
whom it should concern. 





Idyls and Legends of Inverburn. By Robert 
Buchanan. (Strahan.) 
In his second poetical venture, Mr. Buchanan 
fulfils the anticipations to which his ‘ Under- 
tones’ gave rise. We will not say that the 
present work is richer in aspects of natural 
beauty than its forerunner, or that it evinces a 
more poetic design than that which, in ‘ Under- 
tones, gave a new significance to the old legends 





of mythology. There is evidence, however, in 
these ‘Idyls’ of maturing power and of larger 
experience. The writer's flight may not be 
higher, but it is maintained with more uniform 
ease and certainty. The splendida vitia of a 
glowing but not fully-disciplined fancy may 
still be detected, though less frequently than 
before. Here and there we meet with a forced 
expression, such as this touching a coquette,— 


I 
To Jessie—found her ubien th a tub, 
Half guilt—half soap-suds. 
Or this describing a hypocrite,— 
Blacken'd in sanctity to the finger tips. 
Nor is the old tendency to repeat pet phrases 
quite mastered. The word “honey” and its 
derivatives, for instance, recur with cloying 
frequency. From mannerisms of this kind, 
however, Mr. Buchanan is rapidly freeing him- 
self—learning, even while his power of word- 
painting grows, that there are limits to what 
words can effect, and that language is, after all, 
a compromise with the imagination. 

The contrast in theme between these ‘ Idyls’ 
of to-day and the classic fables of ‘ Undertones’ 
enables their author to prove his capacity for 
real and homely delineation, as well as for that 
which is purely imaginative and ideal. Not, 
let it be understood, that the poems before us 
lack imagination either in purpose or form. 
On the contrary, though reality of narrative 
has been successfully aimed at, there is scarcely 
a piece here which has not for its centre one of 
those human truths the perception and develop- 
ment of which are amongst the highest uses of 
imagination. Thus, in ‘ Willie Baird’ we see 
the simple attachment of a child winning upon 
and softening the half-sceptical man who before, 
in missing the presence of love, had missed the 
atmosphere in which faith could expand. There 
is an analogous truth in ‘ The Two Babes, where 
the little wiles of an infant, and its subsequent 
death, bring remorse to the heart of a betrayer, 
and prompt him to reparation. In ‘Poet An- 
drew’ we have the development of the poetic 
nature from childhood, its incomprehensibility 
to those around, and the power of grief to waken 
at last some comprehension of it even in dull 
minds. While poor Andrew was in health, his 
genius was but a stumbling-block to his father, 
who thus delivers himself,— 

Mysel’ could get 
But little of his company or tongue ; 
And when we talkt, atweel, a kind of frost,— 
My i of silly ig 7 
And worse, my knowledge that the lad himsel’ 
Felt sorely, keenly, all my ignorant shame, 
Made talk a torture out of which we crept 
With burning faces. Could you understand 
One who was wild as if he had found a mine 
Of golden guineas, when he noticed first 
The soft green streaks in a snowdrop’s inner leaves? 
And once again, the moonlight glimmering 
Thro’ watery transparent stalks of flax? 


But after the lad comes back from London to 
die, the father begins to understand him,— 


For the first last time, 
We twa, the lad and I, could sit and crack 
With open hearts—free-spoken, at our ease ; 
I seem'd to know as muckle then as he, 
Because I was sae sad. 


In the idyls already referred to, fidelity to 
actual life is, perhaps, the characteristic excel- 
lence, although the poet’s fancy at times finely 
asserts itself in descriptions of nature. ‘ Lord 
Ronald’s Wife, however, shows ideality of 
treatment as well as of design. Here the writer 
deals with what is universal in emotion and 
external beauty rather than with peculiarities 
of character and manner. The wife in this lyric 
is an impulsive, loving, fragile creature, whose 
April moods are distasteful to her robust and 
somewhat cold lord, who loves her, neverthe- 
less. At length the wife pines and dies, Lord 
Ronald knows his sternness then, and gives 
vent to his remorse :— 
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All this came back upon my brain 
While I sat alone at your white bedside, 
And I remember’d in my pain 
Those words you spoke before you died— 
For around my neck your arms you flung, 
And smiled so sweet though death was near— 
“T was so foolish and so young! 
And yet I loved thee !—kiss me, dear!” 
I put aside your golden hair, 
And kiss’d you, and you went to sleep ; 
And when I saw that death was there, 
My grief was cold, I could not weep; 
And late last night, when you were dead, 
I did not weep beside your bed, 
For the curtains were white, and the pane was blue, 
And the moon look’d through, 
And its eye was red— 
** How coldly she lies!” I said. 


Then loud, so loud, before I knew, 
The grey and black cock scream’d and crew, 
And I heard the far-off bells intone 
So slowly, so slowly, 
The black hound bark’d, and I rose with a groan. 
As the village bells chimed slowly, slowly, 


slowly. 

I dropp’d the hand so cold and thin, 

I gazed, and your face seem'd still and wise, 
And I saw the damp dull dawn stare in 

Like a dim drown’ d face with oozy eyes ; 
And I open'd the lattice quietly, 
And the cold wet air came in on me, 
And I pluck’d two roses with fingers chill 
From the roses that grew at your window-sill, 
I pluck’d two roses, a white and a red, 
Stole again to the side of your bed, 
Raised the edge of your winding fold, 

Dropp'd the roses upon your breast, 
Cover’d them up in the balmy cold, 

That none might know—and there they rest ! 
And out at the castle-gate I crept 
Into the woods, and then..I wept! 
But to-day they carried you from here, 

And I follow’d your coffin with tearless cheek— 
They knew not about the roses, dear !— 

I would not have them think me weak. 
And I am weary on my bed 
Because I know you are cold and dead ; 
And I see you lie in darkness, Sweet ! 
With the roses under your winding-sheet ; 
The days and nights are dreary and cold, 
And I am foolish, and weak, and old. 


All this is exquisite—first, for its fine sug- 
gestion that the strength which despises the 
tender graces of life may itself turn to weak- 
ness for the want of them; next, for its plain- 
tive music and truth of detail—all the more 
real for the emotional fancy that suffuses it. 
Seldom have we met with an epithet more 
striking than that which throws the shadows of 
awe and of inscrutable knowledge upon the 
dead face of the once childlike wife,— 

I gazed, and your face seemed still and wise. 

We could willingly indulge in quotation, did 
our limits permit. The schoolmaster in ‘ Willie 
Baird, and his fellow-mourner, the dog, en- 
dowed with that half-human feeling and intel- 
ligence which Landseer gives in painting,—the 
growth of Poet Andrew's mind,—the delight 
of “ Hugh Sutherland” amongst his pansies,— 
to say nothing of some melodies from fay-land, 
full of grace and fantasy,—offer temptations for 
extract which we do not easily resist. We make 
room, however, for a detached passage or two 
of description or of moral beauty.— 

A VILLAGE SCENE. 
There came a rural music on my ears,— 
The waggons in the lanes, the waterfall 
With cool sound plunging in its wood-nest wild, 
The rooks amid the windy rookery, 
The shouts of children, and far away 
The crowing of acock. Then o’er the bridge 
I bent, above the river gushing down 
Thro’ mossy boulders, making underneath 
Green-shaded pools where now and then a trout 
Sank in the ripple of its own quick leap ; 
And like some olden and familiar tune, 

Half humm’d aloud, half tinkling in the brain, 
Troublously, faintly, came the buzz of looms. 
IN THE FOREST, 

Amid the deep green woods of pine, whose boughs 
Made a sea-nvusic overhead, and caught 

White flakes of sunlight on their highest leaves, 

I foster'd solemn meditations. 


A SNOW-STORM, 
While thus I stood the hollow murmur grew 
Deeper, the world grew darker, and the snow 
Rush'd downward, whirling in a shadowy mist. 
I walk’d to yonder door and open’d it. 
Whirr ! the wind swung it from me with a clang, 
And in upon me with an iron-like crash 
Swoop'd in the drift. With pinch’d sharp face I gazed 
Out on the storm! 





FRAGMENT OF A HOMILY. 
And ‘‘ Hugh,” I said, “‘ if God the Gardener 
Neglected those he rears as you have done 
Your pansies and your Pansy, it were ill 
For we who blossom in His garden. Night 
And morning He is busy at His work. 
He smiles to give us sunshine, and we live ; 
He stoops to pluck us softly, and our hearts 
Tremble to see the darkness, knowing not 
It is the shadow He, in stooping, casts.” 


These extracts and those previously given 
will doubtless send our readers to the book 
that contains them. 





The Intuitions of the Mind inductively investi- 
gated. By the Rev. James M‘Cosh. New 
Edition. (Macmillan & Co.) 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary 
Beliefs. By Richard Lowndes. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 

THESE two books happen to come before us at 

one time ; and they have three things in com- 

mon: they are written by men who give us no 
trouble in finding out what they mean; they 
stand up for the innate, in opposition to Mr. 

John S. Mill; and they make direct application 

of their systems to the treatment of religious 

thought. Both give good food for thought: and 

Dr. M‘Cosh is worthy of deliberate attention. 
To both our authors, and to most others on 

the same subject, we impute prolixity. There is 
no end of their paragraph-power. The two works 
are of very different sizes, and yet both are pro- 
lix. We find sentence followed by sentence, and 
the end seems never to come. We believe this 
fault—in the works before us, and others, as 
aforesaid—to arise from want of confidence in 
the language of the subject. The writer never 
feels sure he has conveyed his meaning: and he 
lengthens his sentences by clauses of explana- 
tion which he immediately feels to require 
modifying sentences of their own. He believes 
that his reader will follow all this: and he is 
much mistaken. The man who would be a 
reader becomes what: we must—spite of the 
ambiguity—call a skipper. He throws his eye 
down the page, and takes in what most promi- 
nently stands out. If writers on psychological 
subjects would give us theirsystems in brief, they 
would write longer works: for the length of a 
work is the length of that part of it which is 
read. To do this they must study to write and 
re-write until a single sentence shall suggest its 
own development. But we should be misunder- 
stood: we should be taken to imply this instead 
of that, and one instead of the other. Well! 
and how is it now? Are you understood? Do 
your qualifications, and your modifications, and 
your limitations, and your provisoes, attain the 
ends for which you write them? Let authors 
answer for themselves. They do answer for 
themselves when they answer others, when they 
complain that their critics or their opponents 
never saw the right sentences together, and 
took the meaning much too large or much too 
small. 

It would be well if for those readers who are 
not very deep in the subject, that is, for nine- 
teen out of twenty, some great and prominent 
point were stript of all its coverings, detached 
from all its systems, and argued by itself. It is 
more practicable to do this in psychology than 
in any other subject: for every one has a mind, 
and uses it more or less. Suppose that the 
instruction given were addressed to the reader 
as to what takes place in his own thoughts. Is 
this what is done? Nothing of the kind. The 
speculator begins to describe what he supposes 
to be a mind; he takes it for granted that all 
minds are fashioned alike; he tells the reader 
what goes on inside himself. Nor is any one 
permitted to protest that he does not feel it to 
take place as described. The shoemaker would 





not allow his customer to know where the shoe 
pinched. Don’t you think the doctor knows 
better than you? said the foreman of the Irish 
coroner’s jury to the body, when the body, after 
medical evidence duly taken, raised itself and 
said, “Please your honours, I don’t think I’m 
dead.” The writer on psychology acts in much 
the same way: the corps to which he belongs 
has .ever taken any great amount of evidence; 
has never asked for any. His opportunities are 
not so extensive as those of the physiologist. In 
all that is written about our physical conforma- 
tion the actual facts are derived from the dead 
body or from the living patient. But the psy- 
chologist examines no living mind except his 
own or that of another writer on the same sub- 
ject. This fault is common to all writers, from 
the very best to the very worst. 

We should recommend a reader who wants 
to pick up something about the state of mental 
philosophy to examine all the writers he finds 
upon the distinction between a necessary and a 
contingent proposition. Experience tells us that 
two straight lines do not inclose a space: our 
minds tell us that they cannot. We feel sensible 
that we know they cannot: how comes this 
knowledge? From experience, some say: but 
others declare that the distinction between the 
fact itself and the necessity of it is due to 
something in our minds which experience cannot 
produce. Experience is as much in favour of 
heavy bodies falling when let go as of two 
straight lines never inclosing a space: but we 
can imagine the heavy bodies rising, well as we 
know they will do no such thing. That which 
only experience has taught, further experience 
may contradict. We are not going to argue this 
question: we only put it forward that a reader 
who desires to keep his mind fixed upon some 
one point, and is not yet well read in the sub- 
ject, may have a very good specimen selected 
for him. The number of works on psychology is 
increasing without limit: the class of readers 
who really attend to the subject are abundantly 
supplied ; but those who venture into it for the 
first time are like mariners at sea without a 
compass. 

As we said, we shall not discuss the systems 
before us: we shall say a word on the religious 
application. There isa strong tendency among 
a large section of the psychologists to introduce 
religion as if it were as much a consequence of 
mental nature as the notion of a straight line. 
Dr. M‘Cosh gives it as a very common opinion 
of metaphysicians of our day that God is one 
of our intuitions. This he himself is inclined 
to dispute: nevertheless he says that the idea 
of God may be justly represented as native to 
man: “he does not require to go in search of 
it: it comes to him.” This is a very difficult 
proposition. When we have before us a writer 
of whose religion we know nothing, and who 
is determined to keep revelation out of sight, 
we understand him when he argues about the 
way in which the idea of God becomes human 
property. But Dr. M‘Cosh, a reverend divine, 
and others of his class, never bestow a word 
upon the difficulty in which their own acknow- 
ledged belief places them. They fully hold that 
from the beginning of the world until now, 
God never left man without direct teachin 
about Himself. Most of them believe that al 
the religions on earth—Judaismand Christianity 
excepted—are but depravations of real and 
true revelation. If this be the case, how do 
they know that man could, by himself, arrive 
at the idea of God? He never, they maintain, 
had the chance given him. If within the whole 
memory of man all little children had been 
taught to read at four years old, any one who 
pleased might declare that reading was natural 
to our race ; but how could he know it? Any one 
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might reasonably say, if so, why are the chil- 
dren taught? And this question, which would 
settle the matter in the case of children, all 
of whom have long and special teaching, is of 
much significance even when applied to the 
investigation of man’s power to discover God. 
We recommend to theological psychologists to 
institute a very rigid scrutiny into the proof 
that man can by searching find out God, and 
would have done it if God had not revealed 
himself. 

Mr. Lowndes goes further into the subject, 
and finishes with a suggestion in defence of 
the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. 
Admitting that the English Church may have 
erred in preserving this denunciation, “ men 
should first carefully inquire whether there be 
not some sense in which the terrible words of 
the Athanasian Creed may not revolt the moral 
sense.” Mr. Lowndes looks out for a sense, and 
observing that “to be saved” is in theology 
not merely to be “relieved from the penalty, 
but to be rescued from the condition, of sinful- 
ness,” constructs a meaning having reference 
to present state, not future. Curious readers 
may consult the book for this “sense”: for 
ourselves, we merely remark that the denuncia- 
tions are twofold: the heretic “cannot be 
saved” and “without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly.” Mr. Lowndes finds it convenient 
to get his “sense” out of the first: the second 
would rather hamper him. There is instruction, 
as well as amusement, in the fact of a thinker, 
for such Mr. Lowndes is, being driven to such 
non-“ sense.” We mean no offence: we only 
say that his is not a sense which the words will 
bear. As to the practice, which is exceedingly 
common in theology, of turning words out of 
their plain meaning into a sense, we contend 
that it should be banished from serious subjects, 
and relegated—to use a fine word, now not 
uncommon—to comedy. We admire Benedick’s 
explanation that when he said he should die 
a bachelor he meant that he thought he should 
not live to be married: but we do not like to see 
him imitated by religious expositors. As much 
sense as they please, but no senses. 





A Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Con- 
federate States. By Fitzgerald Ross, Captain 
of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Now that the Civil War is over, there is no 

need to analyze the pro-slavery opinion, which 

for a few months infected the tongue though it 
never reached the true heart of our nation, and 
which has already passed away. It is, neverthe- 
less, a fact of historic record, which should be 
remembered by persons who would justly esti- 
mate the worth and dangers of coterie opinion. 

For four years past, week after week and day 

after day, we were told that the North could 

never subjugate the South; that the fall of 

Richmond would be but the beginning of the 

war ; that the loss of sea-board and large towns 

would not materially affect the Confederate 
fortunes; that large armies could be per- 
manently maintained in Southern States with- 
out the aid of factories for ordnance and 
munitions, of cities for shelter, of ports for 
supplies. Throughout the same period the same 
authorities assured us that slavery in no 
degree contributed to the rupture; that the 

South did not wish to retain the peculiar insti- 

tution ; that the North would never abolish it; 

and, once or twice, it was even hinted that 
slavery was after all a beneficent institution. 

These and other like statements may not be 

forgotten. To fix them upon individuals, or 

even upon parties, we have no desire; but 
in order that we may not miss certain useful 














lessons of moderation, tolerance, justice, charity, 
let us not altogether wipe out the recollection 
of the excesses into which party feeling has 
betrayed a proportion of the English people 
during the course of the American War. 
Bitter memories may have wholesome uses; 
and at the present crisis no more salutary dis- 
cipline could be prescribed for some directors 
of public opinion than the unpleasant task of 
recalling all the predictions which they have 
uttered, and all the conclusions which they have 
formed with regard to the American struggle 
since the panic of Bull Run. 

The labour of recollection would be greatly 
lightened by ‘ A Visit to the Cities and Camps 
of the Confederate States” Though it misses 
somewhat of perfection, we know of no better or 
more convenient index to the assertions which 
ignorance and prejudice have contributed to 
the discussion. It is thoroughly Austrian, and 
of course thoroughly illiberal. Speaking of 
Secessia with enthusiastic admiration, the 
author seizes every occasion to hurl an insult- 
ing word at the people of the old Free States. 
Here and there his indignation permits him to 
call them Northerners; but in nine cases’ out 
of ten he calls them “Yankees.” Of course 
he assures us that his chivalric Southerners 
encountered “extraordinary difficulties at the 
commencement of the war, which they began 
without any material for carrying it on except 
men, and without the means of supplying their 
most urgent necessities,”—nonotice being taken 
of the arms and munitions which the originators 
of the rebellion, by distinct acts of treason, 
provided for the insurgents. Also a matter of 
course is it that this author, belonging by birth 
to a nation proud of her commercial pre- 
eminence, says, with a sneer, “ The Southerners 
are, of course, not nearly so commercial a race 
as the Yankees.” Capt. Ross forgets that his 
admired Southern chivalry are one and all 
traders,—and very sharp traders too,—dealing 
in cotton and tobacco, and occasionally making 
a few thousand dollars by the sale of human 
creatures. Forgotten also is the fact that these 
Southern traders so completely mistook the 
character of England as to deem her abomina- 
tion of slavery a mere transient sentiment that 
would disappear when it clashed with self- 
interest. “Cotton is King” said this high- 
minded aristocracy, imputing their own 
morality to English gentlemen. Charming is 
Capt. Ross’s picture of the peculiar institution. 
From childhood to old age the slave on a 
Southern plantation led a life of unbroken 
happiness. He was never under-fed or over- 
worked, never punished with stripes, and only 
on rare occasions torn from his wife and 
children. Indeed, if the author may be trusted, 
no other human lot would endure comparison 
with the luxurious existence of a negro whom 
a benign fortune had made the bondsman of a 
Carolinian employer. Of the slaves, the Aus- 
trian Captain observes, “They are singularly 
attached to their masters, who invariably treat 
them with the greatest kindness.” These kind 
masters not only were benignant towards their 
own darkies, but they would promptly shoot the 
man who ventured to molest them: “If any 
one in the South wished to make quite sure of 
vetting into trouble, he need only abuse or ill- 
treat a negro; and though the ‘boy’ might be 
submissive, he would soon have every white 
man in the neighbourhood down upon him, 
and perhaps a revolver or two emptied into his 
body.” A Virginian colonel assuted Capt. Ross 
“that though he was a large slaveholder him- 
self, and always lived among  slaveholders, 
yet he had never in the course of his life even 
heard of a grown-up slave being whipped.” 
There is no verbal trick here. The colonel was 








not deaf; on the contrary, he heard with satis- 
faction Capt. Ross’s expressions of satisfaction 
with the moral and physical condition of 
“Cuffee.” In childhood, when they were 
naughty, the darkies were sometimes punished 
with whippings; but their usual correction was 
a deprivation of molasses or sweetmeats. Speak- 
ing of a youthful negro,—“an_ incorrigibly 
wicked little rascal,’—Captain Ross tells us 
gravely that this lad’s mistress “ hit on the fol- 
lowing mode of punishing him. She got another 
child of about the same age, and treated him to 
sweetmeats, whilst the naughty boy had to look 
on and get none.” So considerate were masters 
that they never reminded the slaves of their 
servile condition, but invariably spoke of them 
as “servants or boys.” Clearly Capt. Ross thinks 
that all the sting of slavery is taken away 
when it is called “service.” Most Englishmen 
have seen in this usage of Southern masters 
a sad consequence rather than a mitigation of 
slavery. The manual labour of the country 
being performed for the most part by slaves, all 
sorts of humble toil were deemed disgraceful, 
and the more honourable title of “ servant” was 
conferred on the slave because no free man 
deigned to work like persons of the poorest class 
in free states. To be a servant was to be aslave, 
and therefore the mean white preferred indi- 
gence and any form of slothful degradation to 
useful industry. If the word “servant” had 
not been used to designate a slave, it would not 
have been used at all. The substitution of the 
honest for the vile appellation was an insolent 
declaration of disdain for all workmen rather 
than anact of grace to theslaves. Had Capt. Ross 
reflected upon the matter, he would have seen 
that where slaves are called servants, the word 
“servant” means slave, and carries with it all the 
indignity and contumely of that loathsome 
name, Capt. Ross incautiously admits that the 
auctioneers hammer sometimes broke up ser- 
vile families, severing for life husbands from 
their wives, and parents from their children; 
but the object of this admission is to cast 
obloquy on the North. “The few cases,” 
writes the author, “where plantations have 
been broken up, and the negro families sold 
without regard to marital and human rights, 
have almost invariably taken place when North- 
ern creditors, some of them members of H. W. 
Beecher’s congregation (I could name instances) 
have insisted upon their pound of flesh.” Capt. 
Ross does not say whether his authority for this 
statement was the same slaveholding colonel 
who had never heard of a case where a full- 
grown slave had been flogged. 

“The Charlestonians” says the author, “ are 
fully determined never to give up their city to 
the Yankees except in ruins, and have all pro- 
vided themselves with the means of setting fire 
to their houses, if by any mischance the place 
should become untenable.” Brave words these: 
but Charleston is still standing although all the 
Charlestonians laid in this abundance of fuel. 





Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monacht 
Cestrensis; together with the English Trans- 
lations of John Trevisa and of an Unknown 
Writer of the Fifteenth Century. Edited by 
Churchill Babington, B.D. Vol. I. (Long- 
man & Co.) 

In this volume the genuine Latin text (in 

complete fullness) of the ‘ Polychronicon,’ by 

the once famous old Chester monk, is published 
for the first time; as is the translation, by an 
unknown writer. A comparison of the English 
of the latter with that of the earlier translator, 

Trevisa (A.D. 1387), will afford much interesting 

illustration of the progress of the language 

between the two periods. The original text 
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is of the fourteenth century ; and ‘this uni- |is ‘not, confined to Welshmen. “This people,”. 


versal history, most of which is a compilation 
and much of which, errors included, was sub- 
sequently stolen, without acknowledgment, was 
a popular book for at least a couple of centuries. 
Itis the history of everything, from the beginning 
to such end as Higden saw ; it was written for 
the edification of friars and monks who could 
read Latin, and, in the translations, it was used 
in the education of young, and for the enter- 
tainment of old, laymen. The idea of things 
in general which they must have consequently 
acquired we can hardly conceive. They were 
tumbled from one set of marvellous incidents 
to another, and, at the end, probably, believed 
nothing and laughed at everything. The 
descendants of those laymen, with teachers of 
more discrimination, have too often been left 
in a similar condition. 

It is due to the very painstaking old author, 
however, that we should record the fact of his 
own reluctance to believe in some of the absurd 
stories which he finds it his duty to record. 
His appetite for them is lively enough, and 
his digestion undeniable ; but there are some 
things he cannot at all swallow. For this fact 
he was abused, of course, by the very men who 
stole his best stories. Honest Higden declined 
the responsibility of matters he could not 
altogether believe;and his literary friends and 
despoilers accused him of making light of the 
miracles. 

In his range over the whole known world, 
good Ranulph once or twice speaks of his own 
experience, and here we are always glad to 
pause with him awhile. Thus, having done 
with ancient history, he, in course of time, 
gets into Flanders, “a little land, full plenteous 
of many profitable things”; and he then says of 
Brabant that “it is plenteous of merchandise 
and of making of cloth. For of wool that 
they have out of England they make cloth of 
divers colours, and send it to other provinces 
and lands as Flanders doth. For, though 
England have wool at the best, it hath not so 
sg of good water for divers colours and 

ues as Flanders hath and Brabant. Never- 
theless, at London is one well that helpeth well 
to make good scarlet, and so is at Lincoln in 
certain place in the brook that passeth by the 
town.” Of the London scarlets, we have heard 
before ; but the Lincoln water, we thought, was 
most favourable for producing the “ Lincoln 
green.” 

Mr. Babington is of opinion that some of 
the illustrations of Welsh manners and Welsh 

roductions may be due to Higden’s personal 

nowledge, or to the reports which he had 
heard from others. For the greater portion he 
is, no doubt, indebted to Giraldus. Higden 
was so near to, and so often in, the ancient 
kingdom that what may be ascribed to him is 
easily traced. He describes Wales asa paradise 
and granary, where “the noble things of 
vesture among them be a mantle and a shirt, 
which” (the folk) “use to bear few clothes in 
winter, though the wind blow right coldly ; 
which sit, stand and sleep, despising sheets, 
without hoods, coats, or tabords, bare on the 
legs ; which were not to go any other way, 
though they should meet a king.” Adverting 
to Gildas’s character of this ancient British 
people, as “frail, not stable, in peace,” the 
fine-hearted old Chester monk exclaims, “ And 
if the cause be inquired, it is not to be had in 
marvel if a people expulsed be about to expulse 
the expulsores of it.” He hints that Welsh 
food tends to thirst, and thirst to tippling 
of mead and ale daily, with wine by those 
who can get it; the fashionable colour being 
red. With all their church pastors and masters, 
he notices one little defect, which was not, and 





he says, “useth to devour the goods of other 
men after that- they have devoured their own 
goods ;” and he acknowledges the addiction of 
these squanderers and devastators to idleness 
and sloth. The old Welsh idea of cleanliness 
was good only as far as it went; and Welsh 
delicacy, very well where it was used, was not 
at all used where it was often most needed. 
But, in Higden’s time, the Saxon intercommu- 
nication with Wales had improved the national 
character and disposition. He talks of some of 
the people as “going in shoes” and “sleeping 
in beds, after the consuetude of the English.” 
The Welsh became conservative for the same 
reason that men are made so now, by the 
acquisition of property: “The dread of their 
good” (fear for their wealth) “draweth them 
from the exercise of conflicts, for a man that 
hath naught to lose dreadeth but little.” A 
good suspicion of the present and a good fore- 
cast of the future are made in a remark touch- 
ing a mountain. Much profit, he is sure, will 
arise “if the interial” (sic) “parts of that hill 
were sought; for many benefits of nature be 
privy in it which be unknown yet, for the 
ignorance of men; but they shall be known by 
the study and labours of men to come afterward.” 
Acute, too, is he in perception of general 
character, for he likens the Welsh gravity as 
a “melancholy like to the people of Ireland.” 
It is true, even at the present day. There is 
nothing so wproarious in the drama as your 
Irishman; there is nothing so melancholy in 
reality. The Celt, Welshman, Irishman, under 





whatever class he come, is a pining, despon- 
dent fellow, who is only excited to obstreperous- | 
ness of jollity by drink, and he is all the more | 
melancholy when the reaction commences. 
To some readers, the “wonders” of such a | 
volume as this will probably afford the greatest | 
amusement, and, perhaps, excite the most con- | 
tempt. But there is something to reflect on, 
even in the marvels, for some of them are 
excelled as phenomena every day and hour, 
now. Take the account of the large house at 
Rome, the value of which was that of a third 
of the world. In that imperial office were 
images of all the provinces, each with its pro-_ 
vincial name on its breast and a little golden | 
bell hung round its neck. In whatever province 
of the empire disturbance arose the image 
swung quickly round and the bell rang out 
its little alarum. On the summit of this house 
was the figure of a horseman with a spear, and 
when the bell attracted the notice of the offi- 
cials within he pointed with his spear in the 
direction whence disturbance arose, and thus 
confirmed the message delivered by the belled 
image below. We cannot affirm that such a 
place ever existed, but here is circumstantial 
evidence to that effect, and if we yield it credit | 
we must conclude that the Romans knew how | 
to send telegrams, and that this “Golden | 
House” was the head office. 
In the second volume, we shall have the 
History of England at large, probably with 
wonders which are now being repeated to chal- 
lenge our wonder. Bede is as full of them as 
Higden. If Higden unconsciously describes a 
telegraphic communication, Bede forestalls the 
rope-trick of the jugglers. Need we remind our 
readers of that slippery Immawhom King Ethel- | 
red’s Earl could not keep bound in cords, a pri- 
soner, “for as soon as they that bound him were 
gonehis bonds were all loosened”? The Earl sold 
Imma at London toa Frison, “but he could not | 
be bound by him the whole way as he was led | 
along ; but though his enemies put several sorts | 
of bonds on him they were all loosed.” Such | 
a nimble slave deserved his freedom. He attri- 
buted his power to the fact that his brother} 





Tunna, a priest, had offered up masses for him, 
as for one dead, as it was at the hour for per- 
forming the masses that he was enabled to slip 
out of his bonds. It is curious that in the 
seventh century of the Christian era we should 
hear of the rope-trick; and of something like 
the telegram in the era of old Rome. 





The Grammar of Ornament. By Owen Jones. 
Smaller and Cheaper Edition. (Day & Son.) 


A new, more portable, and cheaper edition of 
Mr. Owen Jones’s history of the character and 
styles of ornament has been for a long time de- 
sired. The original work is too cumbrous for éon- 
venient use as a book of reference, and too 
costly, as well as too beautiful, to be taken in 
hand at any moment to refresh the memory, or 
decidean opinion, which halts between twostyles, 
with regard to any example presenting itself to 
the student and the man of business. That the 
man of business should refer to such a work at all 
is a healthy sign for the prospects of Art in this 
country. Next to the capability of doing well 
oneself, a knowledge and appreciation of what 
has been done by others is valuable. Hence, 
many counting-houses of dealers in “ pattern 
goods” contain their ‘Grammar of Ornament’; 
and we fear many manufacturers crib from its 
pages many lovely patterns. 

The cheap re-issue of such a work as this— 
provided the costly illustrations of the original 
could be reproduced—was a good thing to do, 
and we compared the plates of the new edition 
with those of the first folio with care and atten- 
tion. Unless its plates were excellent, the 
new book would be worthless, and mischievous 
in misleading those who might depend upon 


| the character of the first edition as guarantee- 


ing the trustworthiness of the new. It would 
not be worth while to mutilate the mere text 
of such a book as this for the sake of saving 
money in a republication; but it would be no 
new thing to find a “spirited publisher re- 
ducing the cost of such illustrations as those 
before us, even by the expedient of sacrificing 
some of their number, at a time when he deter- 
mines to put a famous work “ within the reach 
of the masses.” 

The publishers of this edition appear to have 
been wiser than others of their generation, and 
we are bound to say that the fidelity with which 
the plates have been copied is marvellous. So 
far as relates to the forms rendered originally, 
it is inconceivable how this could have been 
done by mere hand-copying ; every line of the 
numerous plates and their rich stores of exam- 
ples, which we compared with those in the folio 
edition, is truly rendered, although in some 
cases the reduction of size in the new edition 
is not less than to half of that proper to the 
old one. 

A further examination of the new work with 
regard to its reproduction of the quality of 
colour was not quite so satisfactory in its result; 
but if we consider the book in its avowed cha- 
racter as a cheap reproduction of a costly work, 
that result is far greater in value than might 
be expected even by very strict and exacting 
critics. We found some differences between 
the depths and force of colouring in many, 
indeed most, of the examples. The new edition 
is, in general, fainter in colouring, as if less 


| pigment had been employed for its illustrations. 


In some instances, the printing is by no means 
so careful as might be desired. On Plate 85, 
which is very rich in reds, there is a consider- 
able difference observable. In Plate 80 of the 
copy some tints that are rich orange in the 
originals are but of a pale buff. In Plate 71 
the lavender-coloured background of the capital 
T (No. 1, Illuminated MSS.) differs widely from 
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the tint of its original. It is right to say that on 
the whole the reproduction of the colouring is 
faithful, and, for most of the practical services 
of a book of reference, all that is wanted. 
Every illustration of the first edition re-appears, 
those in wood as well as those made by chromo- 
lithography; some of the latter, and all the 
former, are precisely the same in size. Whereas 
the old edition contained one hundred plates, 
the new one has the same materials on one hun- 
dred and twelve plates. The book before us is a 
marvel of cheapness ; this is apparent to those 
who consider that its splendid plates are sold 
at less than a shilling each. 








Lacon in Council. By J. F. Boyes. 


Daldy.) 
Apnorisms are always pretentious, and their 
substance is seldom equal to their shadow. It 
is easy for any man to set down loose thoughts 
and unsupported assertions, and imagine that 
sheer audacity of paradox makes him equal to 
such keen observers of human nature as La 
Bruyére and La Rochefoucauld. A writer who 
is freed from the responsibility of proving, or 
working out, or even believing what he calls 
his thoughts, can wield his pen with immense 
freedom. He gets a reputation for cleverness 
from those who have read him and forgotten 
him, and this is enough for the others who 
remember him without reading him. Mr. 
Boyes’s volume is not exactly of this order. It 
shows some real thought, and a great deal of 
reading; the similes are often happy and the 
stories new. But the temptations of paradox, 
of mere smartness and play upon words, have 

roved too strong for the reader and thinker. 

e has pledged himself to comment on apho- 
risms of great masters by aphorisms of his own, 
and the result is too much like light-fingered 
variations onsome noble melody. It is no wonder 
if the spontaneous thought which he embroiders 
on is fatal to the strained attempts at refining 
or embellishing it. And as he has combined 
many authors in the contents of his volume, 
his title makes a raid on two that exist already 
—the Rev. Caleb Colton’s ‘Lacon; or, Many 
Things in Few Words’ (which Byron wickedly 
travestied into Few things in many words), and 
Mr. Helps’s ‘ Friends in Council.’ 

What we have said does not exhaust the 
objections we might make. It would be easy 
to show Mr. Boyes that his dictum—“ No man 
familiar, in any true and worthy sense, with the 
classical literature of England can take up our 
periodicals without constantly finding remarks 
offered with the pretension of novelty, which he 
remembers to have been uttered with far greater 
force and skill in our older literature”—receives 
an unexpected confirmation in the aphorism on 
p. 193:— 

‘¢¢ All is complete, and my head is broke, accord- 
ing to prophecy. Oh, admirable Chaldean!’ 

Shirley, ‘ The Sisters.’ 

‘* Political croakers would almost rather share 
in a calamity than fail in a prediction.” 

—Is not this a paradoxical refinement of Swift? 
He'd rather choose that I should die, 
Than his prediction prove a lie. 

But we turn to the more agreeable task of 
pointing out some of Mr. Boyes’s merits. We 
will quote two of his stories and two of his 
thoughts, as favourable samples :— 

‘*Simple-seeming men, like sword-sticks, often 
hide steel under wood. Poor R r , of New 
College, carried his wit in this wooden way ; often 
the apparently helpless and unresisting butt of the 
party. One day, he ventured to use, in his timid 
manner, the word ‘vacuum.’ ‘I don’t much think 
you know what a “vacuum” is, R , Said one 
of the men at table. ‘Perhaps I don’t,’ was the 
reply, ‘but if you were to turn your eyes inwards 


(Bell & 











and look upwards, I think you’d see what I mean! 
by a vacuum.’” 

“T think it must be Leigh Hunt that, in one of 
his letters, speaks of a day that could make no one 
but an umbrella-maker happy. During a series of 
such days I ventured to congratulate my umbrella- | 
maker. ‘ Yes, that’s all very well, sir,’ he replied ; 
Pg then there’s nothing whatever doing in para- 
sols, 

“*“He snapped at the shadow and dropped his bone.’ 

Esop. 

“Tf you should ever find it necessary in any way 
to assert your social rank, don’t forget you are a| 
gentleman, in trying to prove that you are one.” 

*“‘*The Esquimaux sometimes inclose a coiled | 


piece of whalebone in a lump of blubber, which the 
bear greedily swallows; the whalebone afterwards 


Brandy Cove,” in Ilfracombe. An ordinarily 
intelligent observer of common nature could 
scarcely fail to render a ramble in such a lo- 
cality pleasing; and one so practised in rapid 
word-sketching as Mr. Gosse adds the charm 
of facility to that of opportunity. Many can 
observe for themselves, but few can also record 
for others; and though abler naturalists than 
Mr. Gosse would make far more accurate notes 
by the way, yet they might fail to interest the 
common reader by so happy a jumble of agree- 
able incoherencies and incontinuities. 

Another ramble from “ Babbicombe to 
Hope’s Nose” gives similar opportunities for 
inditing a chapter; and “An Hour among the 

orbay Sponges” leads to an exposition of the 


uncoiling and killing him.’— Buckland. | Structure of sponge. Here, perhaps, better than 

“So we are sometimes tempted to swallow a| elsewhere, may an extract be selected to exhibit 
smooth and oily general proposition, which is found, | the author's style of description. Dissecting a 
too late, to include an elastic particular one, quite | sponge, he shows that it is composed of a clear 
fatal to our argument.” | granular jelly, investing a fibrous or spicular 


If all the sayings in the volume were equal to| Skeleton formed of horny matter, or flint, or 


this last, ‘Lacon in Council’ would deserve a 
high place among the masters of sentences. It is | 
because this has shown us what Mr, Boyes can | 
do that we have judged him by that standard. | 








Land and Sea, By Philip Henry Gosse. (Nisbet | 


lime. Passing by the gelatinous flesh of the 
sponge, we come to the needle-like arrangement 
of the flinty, solid parts :— 

“These spicula or needles, however, that make 
up the firm portion of the Sponge are worthy of a 
little notice. Without them the creature would be 
a mere drop of glaire, having neither form nor con- 
sistence. And yet a heap of needles seems to have 


& Co.) little power of assuming or of keeping any definite 

A Year at the Shore. By Philip Henry Gosse. | corporate form, when we remember that they have 
(Strahan.) no adhesion to each other, and nothing, in fact, to 
Tat Mr, Gosse should write a new book with | ¥eep them together but their mutual interlacement, 
nétlhine tar ian tb te wish helen sncet seed and the thin glaire by which they are invested. In 
. 2 » perhaps, Most readers | order to obtain a good idea of their structure and 

of his numerous preceding volumes would | appearance, we should take one of the white species, 
expect. One shrinks from encountering his | guch as the flattened sac that is so commonly seated 
fatally facile pages as the sea-anemones about | on the stems of the red algz, several of which we 
which he writes draw in all their tentacles| have taken at Roundham Head. In these the 
upon the approach of an intruder. Generally | constituent substance of the spicula is not flint, 
he does not appear to be sensible of his defects; | but lime; but the delicacy, beauty, lustre, trans- 
but in the Preface to the present volume he is| parency, brittleness, smoothness, and fineness of 
candid enough to confess them. “This volume,” | the glass are the same in both cases. As we must 
says he, “has no particular subject. Its contents use a very high magnifying power, so we can 
pretend to no connexion, no continuity.” Per- | °b8erve only a very minute portion at once; hence 








fectly true ; it has no particular subject—except | the best mode is to tear one of the little sacs apart, 


. ° | 
Mr. Gosse himself; and its contents are un- | 


questionably quite unconnected. Then why | 
publish a book so exactly and so prominently | 
self-characterized? Did the world, which has 
already borne with so many of Mr. Gosse’s | 
lucubrations on sea and shore, anxiously await | 
another? Was the great sea-serpent, for whose | 
existence and submarine seclusion Mr. Gosse 
has so valiantly done literary battle, sunning | 
himself on the sea-surface in expectation of this | 
volume? Whatever the motive of its publica- | 
tion, it lies before us; and it may be honestly | 
said that had it gone with the great kraken | 
to the bottom of the sea the reading public | 
would have suffered no loss, and the serpent | 
himself would have been none the wiser for his | 
acquisition. 

As a mere collection of gossiping papers, | 
however, this production by an amateur natu- 
ralist may be taken up in hours of rest, and 
found to be easy and sometimes agreeable | 
reading. The writer begins with a run to, and 
a ramble over, Lundy Island, a rock stand- 
ing in the midst of the waters of the Bristol | 
Channel “like a sentinel, to guard this great | 
sea-road into the heart of England.” The 
voyage, the landing, the flowers, the boulders, 
the inhabitants, the sea-birds, sea-caves and sea- 
weeds, crabs, lobsters and anemones—all come 
in for passing observations and wayside talk. | 
Tnasmuch as Lundy Island is a wild and attrac- 
tive spot to the lover of rock and marine 
scenery, so one hundred pages upon it and the 
subjects above indicated cannot fail to possess 
some degree of interest. 

The same may be said of “A 


Ramble to 


| tance from the diverging centre. 


and with a needle-point separate a bit the size of a 
rape-seed, and, laying it on a slide of glass, let fall 
on it a drop of concentrated potass. The fleshy 
gelatinous investment will thus be dissolved, and 
the spicula will appear alone, but undisturbed in 
arrangement. What a wilderness of brilliant starry 
points now meets theeye! An incalculable multi- 
tude of three-rayed stars is seen, as if three needles 
of glass had been united by their heads, so as to 
radiate at an angle of 120 degrees. There is no 
variation in the angle of radiation ; all are exactly 
alike in this respect, though they differ much in the 
length and stoutness of the rays. They seem as if 
thousands upon thousands of such stars had been 
put into a box, and well shaken together, so as to 
be inextricably interlaced. Some seem, naturally 
enough, to have been injured by the shaking; for 
many a point is broken short off, at varying dis- 
Of course, this 
shaking together is only imaginary; only a homely 
comparison to help description ; the real explanation 
of the entanglement doubtless is, that they have 
been deposited by the living flesh, atom after atom, 
in succession, and that the points of the newly- 
formed have shot between and among the inter- 
stices of the already existing ones, producing such 
a tangle that it would probably be impossible, even 
with pliers ever so fine, to extract one from the 
mass, without breaking either itself or some of its 
fellows.” 

Mr. Gosse quits Devonshire for Jamaica, A 
sojourn in that island has so often stood him 
in good stead in his former books that we hoped 
we had long since heard the last of Jamaica, its 
birds, insects and plants. But no, “beauteous 
Jamaica” re-appears, and repeats her catalogue 
of natural charms. To this succeeds a chapter 
on “ Ferns,” in which there is nothing which is 
not known even to the fernist of meanest capa- 
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city—Jamaica doing double duty again in this 
chapter. 

“ Dartmoor and the Dart” shows us very little 
ef either the moor or the river. Three days 
spent amongst the Tors of the moor afforded 
us at least twice the interest to be found in this 
chapter, which does scant justice to the weird 
and grave rock-scenery of that wild district. 
It would demand a more masculine pen than 
that of Mr. Gosse to depict adequately the 
majestic forms, the sullen grandeur, the grim 
and gaunt granite masses,—the unexpected 
springs, the turbulent streams, their dash and 
deviation amongst countless blocks,—and here 
and there the solitary farms,—all of which go 
to make up bleak, black, rude, and yet strangely 
attractive, Dartmoor. 

To add yet another incongruous element to 
his unconnected volume, Mr. Gosse gives us 
an Appendix “On the Tarshish of Scripture,” 
suggested by his glance at Dartmoor. The bond 
of connexion between the two is too subtle to 
appear to ordinary eyes. Arranging the Scrip- 
tural characteristics of Tarshish and the con- 
ditions for identification, Mr. Gosse finally an- 
nounces that “ Britain meets every require- 
ment, without a single valid objection.” It is 
certainly re-assuring to find this happy solution 
of a | rr gaat puzzle so near at home, after 
the distant voyages and endless discoveries of 
various geographers. For ourselves, we do not 
see Tarshish with Mr. Gosse’s eyes, and cease 
to wonder at ourselves when we alight upon a 
little note attached to one of the Scriptural 
quotations,—“ Some of these arguments will 
be cogent only to those who hold pre-millennial 
views of Divine Prophecy.” Now, we have 
found our way amidst the pathless solitudes and 
granite-pillared wilderness of Dartmoor, and 
prided ourselves somewhat upon our pedestrian 
astuteness; but before the intricacies of pre- 
millennial prophecies and Britannic Tarshish 
we humbly bow, and confess our incompetence. 
Mr. Gosse is welcome to thread these—by us 
unenvied and unchided. 

The “ Year” might as well be a “ Month” or 
a “Week” at the Shore. The time has no con- 
cern with the contents of this volume, which 
merely comprises a number of miscellaneous 
ebservations upon the common objects of the 
sea-shores in Devonshire; by no means so well 
recorded as in previous books of the same 
author, and wearing to all who have read those 
books an aspect of stale, flat and unprofitable 
repetition. Nearly the only interesting notices 
are quotations from other observers, whom Mr, 
Gosse here, as elsewhere, very cleverly lays 
under frequent contribution. There are now 
scattered over the land several amateurs in 
marine zoology, who communicate papers of 
value to journals and periodicals which would 

ass away unknown to the general public but 
or such industrious book-makers as Mr. Gosse. 
He, as a picker-up of unconsidered trifles, profits 
by the quiet researches of local naturalists, 
and many striking facts are by him brought 
together from all sorts and conditions of marine 
men. Take, for example, the curious fact men- 
tioned by an excellent marine zoologist of Tops- 
ham respecting the Blennies. One of these 
little fishes when placed in a glass vessel full 
of sea-water, appeared perfectly quiet for some 
hours, but afterwards became restless and made 
frequent attempts to throw itself out of the 
water. The observer now placed a stone in 
the glass, but out of the water, when the little 
fish immediately leaped upon it completely out 
of the water. On going to the front of his house 
and looking seaward the naturalist found it 
was near low-water. Knowing that it would 
flow till ten o’clock that night he watched the 
movements of his little captive, and. as the 





clock struck, saw it plunge again into its natu- 
ralelement. The truth was apparent; this little 
fish was a correct tide-indicator, and proved 
itself to be such regularly during five months 
while it was in the naturalist’s possession. We 
should, however, desire to have confirmation of 
this singular obedience to marine instinct. 

Another curious circumstance is, that fishes 
are expert and persevering collectors of natural 
history specimens, and that cods’ stomachs are 
often marine museums. Mr. Gordon, of Elgin, 
gave a long list, some years ago, of Crustacea, 
many of them very rare, which he had procured 
from the stomachs of cod-fish,—“ through the 
agency of Widow Scott and her son John, of 
the fishing village of Stotfield, on the Moray 
Firth.” Not only Crustacea, but often rare 
shells, with their inhabitants, may be extracted 
from the same odd storehouse. Only catch the 
cod instantly after dinner, and your cabinet 
is certain to be enriched. 

Mr. Gosse has the good fortune to find ad- 
mirable illustrators. We have commended the 
beautiful plates which have accompanied some 
of his previous publications, and we may now 
repeat the commendation. The text of the 
volume before us is as nothing to the coloured 
plates, which, though often gaudy and over- 
coloured, are beautiful as small specimens of 
illustrative art of the kind. As to the objects so 
richly coloured, the naturalist who is familiar 
with the originals will only smile at the plates. 
Nevertheless, the animals and shells are beau- 
tiful in one way, and these illustrations in 
another. Plain people, indeed, might tarry “A 
Year at the Shore” without meeting with a tenth 
of the rich colouring displayed to the public in 
these pages in ten minutes. However, it is the 
duty of book-makers and book-illustrators to 
present the bright side of things. Nobody but the 
artist would recognize the “ Great Prawn” in the 
grand crimson sea-weed cloak which soseasonably 
adorns him in the month of April, in one of 
the plates in this volume. As natural history, 
of course, this is ridiculous; though, as book- 
making it may be profitable and attractive. 
The chapters of this volume have previously 
appeared in Good Words. 





The Second Empire, as exhibited in French 
Literature. 1852—1863. By Sir C. F. Las- 
celles Wraxall, Bart. 2 vols. (Maxwell & 
Co.) 

Sir Lascelles Wraxall is a diligent student of 

contemporary French and German literature; 

and he has helped to spread a knowledge of, 
and a taste for, many foreign authors in this 
country. He has an easy, flowing style, and 
that desirable freedom from insular prejudices 
which is not yet common enough even among 
travelled Englishmen. The two bulky volumes 
before us contain more than seven hundred 
pages of the author's observations on the popu- 
lar books which appeared during theeleven years 
immediately following the Coup-d’Etat. If we 
cannot say that Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s chapters 
on the literature of the Second Empire will 
give the reader a complete view of this litera- 
ture, we may confidently assert that the volumes 
embrace a wide field, in every part of which 
there is instruction as well as amusement. The 
two volumes might have been with advantage 
pruned to the proportions of one. The author 
reproduces old stories and passages that are to 
be found in books and newspapers and reviews 
of ten years old. For instance, in the chapter 
entitled “A Fish out of Water,” he dishes up 
the English experiences of that blindly preju- 
diced traveller, M. Jules Lecomte. M. Lecomte’s 
‘Voyage de Désagréments 4 Londres’ amused 
English readers more than ten years ago. 





“Call that a table? nonsense! it is an entresol !” 
is a pure bit of Lecomte that has had many 
years’ currency among continental travellers. 

In the chapters where the author deals with 
the modern popular tales of illicit love—with 
‘Elle et Lui,’ ‘Fanny,’ and the younger Dumas’s 
highly-spiced stories,—he is justly severe. The 
most hardened English reader of French popu- 
lar literature was startled when Dumas the 
elder described in the ‘ Mousquetaire’ how he 
had met and had paternally blessed his son’s 
mistress. We cannot agree with Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall in his estimate of the social effect of 
‘Les Filles de Marbre, ‘Diane de Lys,’ the 
‘Mariage d’Olympe,’ and, lastly, ‘The Demi- 
Monde.’ These works were intended to sting 
the queenly sirens who were staring modest 
out of countenance along the Boulevards an 
in the Bois de Boulogne with “the wasp’s edge 
of an epigram”; but the sirens kicked over 
the younger Dumas’s panier & quinze sous with 
their embroidered slippers, and never for one 
moment “abdicated their throne.” The follow- 
ing passage was probably written many years 
ago; but it is presented to us now in a perma- 
nent form and undated ; we are, therefore, jus- 
tified in assuming that these are the author’s 
actual opinions :— 


“The fact that the Parisian public welcomed 
with such delight and appreciation these violent 
attacks on the Lorettes, proves that a healthier 
state of things is gradually arising in France; but, 
on the other hand, it shows that they must have 
possessed immense powers, when such a combina- 
tion of attacks was required in order to dislodge 
them. But we are bound to give credit, at the same 
time, to the courage of those authors who thus 
boldly dared the fury of the Lorettes, and the 
venom of their numerous partisans in the press. 
A few onslaughts were made on Dumas, but the 
general opinion was so strongly on his side, that 
his discomfited assailants were glad to quit the 
field and recognize their defeat, Whether Pari- 
sian society has been entirely purified of these 
‘pestilences’ is a moot point; they may be as 
powerful in secret now as they were before pub- 
licly; but, at any rate, that crying scandal which 
disgraced our allies has disappeared for a time, and 
no longer aims to gain notoriety by unblushing 
effrontery. On the other hand, the higher classes 
have profited by the example set them by the 
Empress Eugénie, and no longer deem it a feather 
in their cap to successfully imitate the manners 
and conversation of the most dangerous class of 
humanity, ‘the siren woman with the serpent’s 
tongue.’ The strangest thing about this mania for 
Lorettism was, that there was no compensation for 
the disgrace which men achieved by their forget- 
fulness of all social and moral ties in their company. 
It was not that the days of Aspasia had returned, 
and that statesmen derived inspiration from the lips 
of an Hetzra; on the contrary, these women, as & 
general rule, were drawn from the dregs of society, 
and could by no possibility afford any mental 
gratification. And yet they gave way to the most 
extravagant expenses: Marguerite Gauthier, who 
may be regarded as the type of her class, required 
at least four thousand pounds a year to live conve- 
nablement, and yet could not keep free from debt. 
Men ruined themselves for her, and found a fitting 
grave in Kabylia; and the estimable heroine boldly 
avows that she does not feel the least gratitude 
towards them, but complains that she has lost 
money by the acquaintance. Surely it was time 
some one should rise in defence of society, and 
show the utter worthlessness of the beings for 
whom men plunged themselves and their families 
into ruin. It was a horrible condition of things, 
a species of moral nightmare which brooded 
over the metropolis of France; and if Dumas the 
younger has succeeded in dissipating it, he is one 
of the greatest benefactors to his country the age 
has produced. But we are afraid the ulcer has only 
been driven inwardly, ready to break out at the 
first over-excitation of public feeling; and that, in 
so far as the race of Traviatas is concerned, France 
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has.imitated England, and fancies itself intensely | 
moral, because vice is now concealed from the | 
publie gaze.” 

Vice was never more insolently obtrusive 
than it is now—on the streets and drives of the | 
French capital. How many Sundays have passed | 
since the Jockey Club gave a regal féte to the | 
leading lorettes of Paris? How many moons | 
have shone since one of ces dames invited the | 
cream of French masculine society to her salon, | 
and dismissed them, on a grey winter’s morn, | 
after a galop infernal? Life at the French | 
watering-places, elaborated out of Félix Mor- | 
nand’s ‘ La Vie des Eaux, is a capital summary 
of knowledge, that will help the traveller on 
the wing to select a marine nest. Two or three 
chapters are devoted to M. About’s works. In 
the first of these, written, the author informs 
the reader, in 1857, he ranks M. About as a 
moral writer with Madame Guizot and Emile 
Souvestre. Since that time M. About has 
written his most finished and carefully-tempered 
work, and presented the world with a highly- 
artistic portrait of that most heartless of lorettes 
—Madelon! 

The introductory chapter, ‘On the Founda- 
tion of the Second Empire, is unsatisfactory 
in tone undignified. “The short-sighted bour- | 
geoisie,” Sir Lascelles Wraxall writes,“ delighted 
in the news of the ministerial resignation, not 
seeing in it the overthrow of Constitutionalism; 
the Garde Nationale returned home and illu- 
minated their houses, leaving the capital a prey 
to the galley-slaves, thieves, &c., who, as they 
had not turned out on account of M. Guizot, 
did not think proper to retire for his successor, 
Molé. The streets were crowded. with the scum 
of the nation, the same men to whom Barbés 

romised a milliard, on the 15th of May, and | 
oman dug a sepulchre for on the 24th of 
May.” This is the writing of a hasty partisan. 
Revolutions are never made by “the scum of 
the nation.” It is not possible to describe the 
foundations of the Second Empire in thirty-two 
loosely-printed pages. 

From the vast number of attractive passages 
which these various volumes on French light 
literature contain, we select one on ‘La Vie 

égante’:— 

“On the subject of dress, our author becomes 
almost sublime. He deplores in most pathetic 
language that rigorous fashion which compels us 
to look like a middle term between the dissenting 
minister and the en-waitered greengrocer. Even | 
the white waistcoat has gone out of fashion, except 
for those happy few who wear French or foreign 
orders round the neck, That sans yéne which pre- 
sent society has so eagerly adopted injures the effect, 
and even the elegance, of manners. Our author 
tells a most affecting anecdote he heard from Baron 
Dénon, about Dorat, that type of the frivolous 
world, who, when dying, played his part as a man | 
of fashion, with beautiful lace ruffles, and fancy 
sword-knots, presents from that Comtesse Fanny | 
de Beauharnais who wrote such charming letters | 
to Beaumarchais, and whom Madame Le Brun | 
accused of ‘making her face and not making her | 
verses.’ As fashion is fickle as fancy, our author 
wastes no valuable time in describing the cut of | 
male vestments or the shape of feminine attire. | 
As for the latter article, some lady of the most 
irreproachable taste ought to direct her sex; but it 
is not so. Excepting the fashion of jupons-ballons, 
which is said to have been set by the Empress 
Eugénie, the rest comes from chance and the fancy 
of the milliners. The time is past when the 
Duchesse de Duras could say: ‘The last person I 
would consult about my toilette is my milliner.’ 
All husbands who suffer at the present time from | 
the exaggerated proportions of feminine attire, will 
join with us in wishing for the return of those good | 
old times. But we are afraid that our author will | 
attain no honour in his own country while striving | 
to inculcate the axiom that beauty when unadorned | 
is adorned the most. La tenue, formerly called | 





le maintien, naturally follows dress. The baron 
quotes several instances of bad habits to be guarded 
against. Thus a parvenu will strike you on the 
shoulder, call you my dear fellow, and throw him- 
self back into a chair, playing with his breloques, 
and talking about ‘my carriages, my horses, my 
liveries,’ &c. A statesman, remarkable for his 
brilliant talent and easy manners, forgot himself 
so far as to tap a foreign ambassador—a great gen- 
tleman, too—on the stomach! When driving out, 
M. seats himself at the back of the carriage, 
and allows his daughter, a most agreeable young 
person, to sit in front. This is an offence to polite- 
ness and to the well-educated public that see him 
pass along the Champs Elysées. Asa general rule, 
you must never wear your hat when seated with 
a lady in a cowpé or berline. You are only allowed 
to wear your hat in an open carriage. If there be 





| a gentleman in years in the same carriage with you, 


give him the back seat; and you in the same way, 
if he address you in a room in a standing posture, 


| you must also rise. On the subject of gloves our 


author is equally inspired: ‘Gloves are the obdli- 
gato complement of every costume: hence I cannot 
omit speaking of them to you. Their existence is 
not modern: traces of them are found in Scripture, 
in Ruth and in the Book of Kings. Homer, in his 
Odyssey, shows us Laertes pulling up thorns in his 
garden, his hands being defended by leather gloves. 
Xenophon refers their first use to the Persians. 
Athenzus describes a celebrated gourmand who 


| came to a banquet with gloved hands to eat more 


rapidly and easily, while the other guests waited 
for the viands to become sufficiently cool to handle. 
Silk mittens remind us of the fine days of the court 
of Louis the Fourteenth and the coquettish epoch 
of Louis the Fifteenth. At the present day we 
have mittens, gloves of kid, worsted, silk, muslin, 
Scotch thread, and cotton. For your guidance, 
learn that men of fashion must wear during the 
day doeskin, beaver, or chamois gloves of various 
shades, and in the evening straw-coloured gloves 
for the salon or the theatre. D’Orsay established 
this at London in 1889. A gentleman belonging 
to the English fashion must use six pair of gloves 
a day. In the morning, to drive his dog-cart, 
reindeer-skin gloves. When hunting the fox, 
chamois leather gloves. On returning to London in 
the tilbury, beaver gloves. On going later to walk 
in Hyde Park, coloured doeskin gloves. On going 
to dinner, yellow dogskin gloves. For the evening, 
the ball, or the rout, gloves of white thread, em- 
broidered with silk. Which constitutes an outlay 
of forty-eight francs, seventy-five cent. a day for 
gloves alone; or, per annum, seventeen thousand, 
seven hundred, and ninety-three francs. I limit 
myself to two pair a day, which I have explained 
to you. It is only at the chase, either royal or that 
of rich gentlemen, that three pair become indis- 
pensable.’” 

Better companions on a tour through France 
than these two volumes of lively reviews (many 
of which now see the light for the second time) 
could not be selected by the tourist. 





Sapdavaradoc, Tpaypcia rov Adpdov Biowvoe, 
peragpacbsion ix rov ’AyyXtxod. ‘O Yide rie 
AotAne’ Kai Ebyevia, xd Xpnorov A. Llappe- 
vidov—[Sardanapalus: a Tragedy of Lord 
Byron, translated from the English; The Son 
of the Slave, and Eugenia, by Ch. A. Parme- 
nides]. (Athens, Nake.) 

Tue literature of modern Greece, like that of 

America and youthful nations in general, natu- 

rally consists more of translations and imitations 

than original works. But the Greeks have a 

peculiar advantage in being descended from 

ancestors whose achievements in arms, arts and 
literature have been the admiration of mankind 
in all subsequent ages, and in inheriting a lan- 
guage of surpassing richness, force and beauty, 
in which are treasured masterpieces of poetry, 
philosophy, oratory and history, which the world 
will never suffer to perish. With such noble 
examples to animate them, and such exquisite 
models for imitation, the Greeks of the present 





day have every incentive to exertion and every 
facility for the attainment of excellence. Nor 
are they unconscious of their privileges and 
consequent responsibilities. They show a worthy 
pride in the glory of their ancestors, a just 
appreciation of their works, and a praiseworthy 
desire to restore the language to something of 
its classical purity and power. Several pro- 
ductions of merit appeared in the course of the 
past year, including the ‘Letters of Photius,’ 
lately noticed in our columns,—a novel of 
decided originality and healthy tone, called 
‘H Xaprrivn, from the pen of the poet P. Sutsos, 
—a translation of Plutarch’s Lives by Rangawis, 
—and another of Lamartine’s ‘ Méditations 
Poétiques,’ by Blachos. There is at Constanti- 
nople a Philological Society for the cultivation 
of modern Greek. 

Among others who have taken part in this 
endeavour to bring about a literary regeneration 
of modern Greece is the author of the volume 
before us, who for upwards of twenty years past 
has at different periods contributed to the lite- 
rature of his country. His works appear to 
have been chiefly poems and translations, among 
the latter being a modern Greek version of 

toscoe’s ‘Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. In his 
Preface, dated at Manchester, he describes the 
present volume as the fruit of interrupted 
leisure hours spent in his favourite studies. He 
seems to have been induced to choose a work 
of Lord Byron’s for translation by the recol- 
lection of his Lordship’s exertions in the cause 
of Greek independence, for he takes the 
trouble to inform his reader that Byron is con- 
sidered inferior to the divine Shakspeare in 
dramatic power. Nor did he select this parti- 
cular work of Byron’s as being either the most 
celebrated of his productions, or free from fault ; 
but because it was composed according to the 
rules of the ancient Greek drama, with the 
exception of the Chorus, and is full of fine poetic 
feeling, original images, and vivid represent- 
ations of character,—the chief beauty being 
the Greek slave Myrrha. Another reason given 
is the necessity of doing something for the 
improvement of the Hellenic drama, which is 
now in suchacondition as to bring disgrace upon 
thenation that boasts of having created dramatic 
poetry. That it was not intended by the author 
for theatrical representation, nor is well adapted 
for it, does not seem to have been considered 
an objection to its employment. The metre 
chosen is the iambic verse of six feet, regulated 
not by quantity, as in the ancient drama, but 
by accent, as in our own language, which is very 
suitable for the purpose of giving a faithful 
rendering of both the language and spirit of the 
original. 

Though the translator has made not a few 
interpolations—as a remarkable instance of 
which we may specify the first seven lines of the 
third act, which in the translation occupy just 
twice as many as in the original—and has occa- 
sionally omitted a line or two presenting some 
difficulty, yet on the whole he has managed 
to seize the meaning with accuracy, thus 
showing a thorough knowledge of our language, 
and affording English classical scholars useful 
means of gaining a familiarity with modern 
Greek. Some of the more animated passages 
are marked by an eloquence and beauty not 
altogether unworthy of the great classical models 
of ancient times, though of course less pure in 
diction and idiom. 

‘The Son of the Slave’ is an historical poem, 
intended to be not merely a reminiscence of 
the past, but also a picture of Grecian life at 
the beginning of the present century, and an 
echo of the period which witnessed the libera- 
tion of Greece, and is gradually fading from 
recollection. ‘Eugenia, the other work named. 
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in the title, resembles the last in being historical 
and relating to the struggle for independence ; 
but differs from it in being a prose fiction, 
founded upon a single episode in that national 
movement, and combining facts still living in 
the memory of many, with some personal recol- 
lections. The writer appeals to his countrymen 
for confirmation of the historic accuracy of the 
whole picture, as well as the circumstantial 
details. 

Besides the three pieces named in the title- 
pages, there are three smaller ones—a trans- 
lation of Byron’s melancholy poem, ‘The 
Dream’; a translation, or rather imitation, of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Parricide’; and a poetical 
sketch, called ‘Prince Alfred’s Vision,’ which 
was written under the excitement caused by 
the offer of the Greek crown to His Royal 
Highness. The author has endeavoured, he 
says, to exhibit this event, not as a species of 
revolutionary paroxysm, nor as the result of an 
oligarchical movement, but rather as an ex- 
pression of the Hellenic nation’s desire for 
constitutional liberty and political progress. 
He thinks that, though the offer was declined 
for prudential reasons, it led to the choice of 
the present king, and the incorporation of the 
Ionian Islands with his kingdom, which he 
describes as a valuable dowry of the new 
dynasty. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Miles Buller ; or, the Little World of Onniegate : 
a Novel. 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

THERE is much cleverness in ‘ Miles Buller,’ though 
the novel is somewhat tedious. The author inces- 
santly leaves his story to make minute and tiresome 
disquisitions upon matters that amuse him, whilst 
they excite the impatience of the reader. The com- 
mencement of the story, the voyage of the Mys- 
tery from Havanna, the mysterious passenger 
and his companion, are lingering and long-drawn- 
out descriptions ; there is not sufficient incident in 
them to give them substance. LBuller’s journey to 
Scotland, his illness on the road, and his whimsical 
encounter with people from Onniegate, who are the 
chief persons in the novel, are whimsically told ; 
but the story lags,—indeed, the author seems to 
find some difficulty in building up a story. A con- 
cealed marriage, a case of mistaken identity, a 
trial for bigamy, and a very unexpected dénodment, 
are the chief materials of the tale. The last volume 
is more entertaining than the first. The author 
has given much painstaking labour to his work. 
The characters are numerous and diversified ; 
Dr. Jopp, the Onniegate doctor, is the best in the 
book; Miss Macfadyen, the ill-tempered and highly 
doctrinal Scotch lady, becomes very tiresome ; all 
the personages are, more or less, eccentric. ‘ Miles 
Buller’ may be taken rather as an indication of 
the author's ability than a successful display of it. 
The author’s next novel will be, in all probability, 
more satisfactory in every respect. 





FTelen Felton’s Question: a Problem in a Novel. 
By Agnes Wylde. (Low & Co.) 
THis story contains useful lessons, though we can- 
not go with the author to the extreme length of 
her moral. Helen Felton is well born, well read, 
amiable, and passing fair ; yet, by some unaccount- 
able twist of heart or intellect, she is continually 
impelled to burst into tears, and wonder what she 
was born for. She tries the pursuits of literature 
and the recreations of society; but on reflection she 
is convinced that the latter are vain and hollow, 
and the former little more than a source of per- 
sonal gratification. At last, however, the question 
seems to be solved ; she takes to teaching the poor, 
and restores a ruined chapel so as to make it fit for 
divine service.. We hoped sincerely, up to the very 
last page, that she would marry the clergyman of 
the new chapel of ease,—a most eligible young 
man; but this is not the case, and we fear that the 
poor girl will soon become discontented again. 
Helen Felton is not the first person who has tried 





in vain to limit the objects of creation by a human 
definition. 


Blanche of Montacute: a Tale. By Mrs. George 
Haly. 2 vols. (Newby.) 

Blanche Montacute is a young lady of the period 
of Henry the Sixth, whose father is a haughty 
baron on the side of the House of York. Whilst 
Blanche has bestowed her affections on Wilfred 
Courcy de Beaumont, her father intends to bestow 
her hand on the Earl Falconbridge. It is needless 
to say that there is running and riding and fighting ; 
imminent dangers, faithful retainers and malapert 
pages. The hero and heroine overcome all their 
enemies, and are happily married at last, and live 
happy ever after, in-spite of political difficulties. The 
story is readable, though it is a display of wax- 
work, and not an historical picture of the times. 








Looking Back; or, Pique, Repique, and Capot. By 
George Arthur Walstab. (Calcutta, Wyman 
& Co.) 

Ir argues well for the literary culture of Anglo- 

Indians that, not only are they among the best 

colonial customers which our booksellers possess, but 

they have actually begun to supply the demand on 
the spot. It is pleasant to find our countrymen in 

India occasionally devoting their energies to some- 

thing better than the mere pursuit of money. We 

therefore gladly welcome the book before us as an 
earnest of an improved state of society. 

The style of ‘Looking Back’ is flowing and 
agreeable, while it certainly fulfils the first object 
of a novel, which is to amuse. The hero is anything 
but a man of high principle, and is throughout the 
book perpetually trembling on the verge of adultery, 
while a strict adherence to his pledged word can 
scarcely be attributed to him. The plot is briefly as 
follows. George Wainwright, the eldest son of a 
baronet, accompanies his bosom friend, Harcourt 
Darrell, a young Roman Catholic gentleman of good 
family and large possessions, to a private tutor. 
George falls in love with the tutor’s beautiful daugh- 
ter, who, however, prefers the handsome impetuous 
Harcourt, and George quietly abandons the field. 
After a due amount of courtship Harcourt succeeds 
in his suit, and obtains the father’s consent, pro- 
vided he can secure that of his only surviving 
parent, his bigoted mother. George most dis- 
interestedly seeks to overcome the certain opposition 
of Mrs. Darrell, and, though himself unable to 
make the slightest impression on that lady, obtains 
from her confessor a promise of support. The 
result of the negotiation is, that Father Macmahon, 
the confessor alluded to, one evening arrives at 
the tutor’s, bringing with him Mrs. Darrell’s con- 
sent to the marriage on certain conditions. These 
are that Harcourt shall at once join his regiment, 
the 15th Hussars, to which he has been appointed; 
that he is not to marry till he is twenty-one, 
and, in the mean time, to abstain from seeing the 
young lady, with whom, however, he is at liberty 
to correspond. Of course, Harcourt, depicted as 
having all the hereditary impetuosity and strong 
will of his race, at first resists, and, equally of 
course, ends by yielding. About this time George 
Wainwright learns that his father has lost in 
speculations the bulk of his property, and George, 
who, like Harcourt, has been intended for the 
army, is obliged to seek some other profession. 
The bar is selected for his new career, and it is 
settled that he shall try a month’s study of the 
law.. Though he is the hero of the tale, George has 
very little strength of purpose, and, even before 
his thirty days’ probation have expired, throws his 
books to the dogs, and goes to a French military 
academy, preparatory to killing Arabs in Algeria. 
His college life may be described, in the words of 
the song, as a compound of 

Lamour, cigars and cognac ; 

—the pleasures of which are enhanced by a brawl in 

a café, a duel, and a peep at a revolution. In short, 

his existence, if not improving, is anything but 

tame. His friend, Harcourt, meantime, has, by some 
villany, been induced to believe that his lady-love 
has forgotten him, and, by way of revenging him- 

self, drinks, gambles, and comforts himself with a 

notorious Aspasia. The same agency which has 

brought about these results has likewise intercepted 





his letters, and the poor girl dies of a broken 
heart, Harcourt only finding out his mistake in 
time to receive her last sigh. Like other heroes of 
a bad school, he becomes still more reckless and 
drunken, and is in due time attacked by that 
unromantic complaint—delirium tremens. 

George Wainwright, finding that his father’s 
affairs are becoming worse ‘and worse, decides 
that a military career in France is not the best 
way of repairing the family fortunes. He con- 
sequently goes to Australia, where he becomes 
first cadet, then officer in the mounted police. He 
is much disturbed at hearing of his friend Har- 
court’s death, and makes every effort, though 
without success, to learn particulars. The tale 
virtually winds up by a mysterious disclosure, 
which it would be cruelty to an intending reader 
to relate. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Treatise on Logic, Pure and Applied. By 8. H. 
Emmens. (Virtue Brothers & Co.) 

WHILE logic is in its transition state, it is difficult 

to pronounce upon small elementary works. Muc 

difference of opinion will exist about the degree in 
which such works should combine old and new 
elements. Mr. Emmens is sparing in innovation, 
and writes clearly. We see some leaning to belief 
in the old syllogism being that universal mode of 
arguing which it was once asserted to be. He tells 
us that it will be readily seen that we can deduce 
“in the syllogistic form” the proposition that 
because a metal is a solid, a red metal is a red 
solid. We wish he had done it: we should like to 
see the syllogisms. We catinot do it without the 
very same sort of assumption on terms disjunctively 
joined which our required conclusion shows on 
terms conjunctively jomed. Two public challenges 
were given many years ago: first, to show, syllo- 
gistically, that is, by old syllogism, that if most 
have coats and most have waistcoats, some must 
have both coats and waistcoats ; secondly, to show, 
in the same way, that ifa man be an animal, the 
head of a man must be the head of an animal. 

Many have replied that these things can be done, 

easily, obviously, &c.: but nobody showed how. 

Remember that the question is to give syllogisms 

in which the given terms shall be terms of the 

syllogisms. 

Engineer’s Guide to the Naval and Local Marine 
Boards. By D. Thomson. (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) 

AN examination book. This ‘Engineer's Guide’ 

teaches arithmetic: take 37,965 from 68,986; and 

soon. The examination system is effecting curious 
results. The author prepares the different classes at 
prices regulated by the difficulty: extra master, 

21. 10s., ordinary master, 2/.; home trade, master, 

20s., mate, 12s. 6d. 

A Table of Products by the Factors 4 to9, of all 
Numbers from 7 to 100,000. By S. L. Laundy. 
(Layton.) 

Tuis table is arranged as well as it can be; and is 
very well printed. But it is only for lame or slow 
calculators. To multiply 62,746 by 7, we have to 
find a page, to take 438 out of one part and 222 
out of another, and then to observe what requires 
that 438 should be 439: the result is 439,222, 
Now there are many persons to whom this would 
be easier and safer than the common work: but we 
think they would be better employed in learning 
how to do without Mr. Laundy’s table than in 
using it. Mr. Laundy, whose table of quarter- 
squares is a real acquisition to the practised com- 
puter, has not shown, we think, his old judgment 
in the choice of his task, though he has performed 
it with his old skill. 

Meteorology and the Laws of Storms: being a New 
Theory of the Causes of Winds, and an Investiga- 
tion of the Nature of Storms, concluding with 
Practical Rules for their Avoidance. By G. A. 
De Penning. (Calcutta, Cranenberg.) 

WueN an author cannot, in his own Introduction, 

give more account of his new theory than that 

“the want of continuity between cause and effect, 

which requires as yet to be linked, is the object of 

this little work to accomplish,’ he can hardly 
expect us to tell anything about it in the few lines 
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which we can devote to such a subject as his. What 

uires to be linked, want of continuity, or cause 
and effect? And which is the author to accomplish, 
the want of continuity, or the linking? In justice 
to the author, we must say that his meteorology 
looks better than his English. 


The Hailesean System of Astronomy. (A Copyright 
registered for the Same.) Displaying Joshua's 
Miracle Time, Origin of Time, from Science, with 
Bible and Egyptian History. Rewards offered for 
Astronomical Problems. With Magnetism, de. By 
John Davy Hailes. (Cambridge, Smith.) 

Tuis is a Cambridge book, but not a University 

book: more shame for the University. For Mr. 

Hailes is much more accurate than the gownsmen: 

he finds the distance from the centre of his fixed 

Earth to the centre of Sirius to be 163,162,008 

miles, 10 feet, 8 inches, and 4} sevenths of an 


inch. “Try to disprove the above declaration,” 
sayshe. ‘‘Whocan?” Not we. 


We have on our table Vol. I. of Memoirs read 
before the Anthropological Society of London 
(Triibner & Co.),—Vol. XLIII. of State Papers ; 
being a General Index, Chronologically and Alphabet- 
ically arranged, to British and Foreign State Papers, 
from Vol. I. to XLII., compiled by Edward 
Hertslet (Ridgway),—On Letters Patent for Inven- 
tions, by Frederick Edwards, jun. (Hardwicke),— 
The Optical Defects of the Eye and their Conse- 
quences, Asthenopia and Strabismus, by John 
Zachariah Laurence (Hardwicke),—A T'reatise on 
the Dynamics of a Particle, with numerous Examples, 
by Peter Guthrie Tait, M.A., and the late William 
John Steele, B.A. (Macmillan)—Vol. III. of 
Miscellaneous Papers on Scientific Subjects, by S. 
Seymour Burt (Wilson),—Fleurs des Bords du 
Rhin, par Le Chevalier de Chatelain (Rolandi),— 
Considerations on the Origin of the American War, 
by Herbert W. Fisher, M.A. (Macmillan),—and 
A Treatise on Croquet, by Capt. Mayne Reid 
(Houlston & Wright). We have also to mention 
the following Pamphlets: The Approaching Dis- 
solution ; or, Support the Government. Addressed 
to Electors, by a Non-Elector (Ridgway), —Bank- 
ruptcy Law: its Object and History, its Failure 
and Proposed Remedy (Wilson),— Working Men’s 
Clubs and Institutes. In Answer to the Question, 
Why are they Wanted? reprinted from ‘ Fraser’ 
Jarrold & Sons),—TZhe Duty of England to 

rovide a Gratuitous Compulsory Education for the 
Children of her Poorer Classes, by John Robert- 
son (Manchester, Cave & Sever), — Preliminary 
Report of the Committee of Proprietors appointed 
for the Purpose of Considering and Reporting upon 
Improvements required in the Administration of the 
London Institution,—Natural History Museums: a 
Lecture delivered before the Members of the Bath 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, by 
the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A. (Bath, Hayward), 
—A Manual of Country Building, in Advocacy of 
Certain Principles of Plan and Construction to meet 
the Times, by the Rev. G. Scratton (Rivingtons), 
—The Alternating System: a Brief Account of Mr. 
Bardwell’s Improved Method of Utilizing Sewage 
and Urine, and for Facilitating their Passage 
through Pipes, to Prevent the Pollution of Rivers 
and Streams, in Accordance with his last Patent 
obtained for that Purpose,—The Sewage Question: 
a Letter to the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, proving that the Plan of Messrs. Hope 
and Napier would be very Injurious to the Health 
of the Inhabitants and to the Pockets of the Rate- 
payers, by Rigby Wason (Hardwicke),—On the 
Mean Temperature of Every Day from all Thermo- 
metrical Observations taken at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, from the Year 1814 to the end of 1863, 
and on the Secular Increase of Mean Temperature, 
by James Glaisher,—An Atiempt to Approximate 
to the Antiquity of Man by Induction from well- 
established Facts, by Sir William Denison, 
K.C.B. (Madras, Higginbotham),—and Horses: 
their Rational Treatment, Causes of their Deteriora- 
tionand Premature Decay. Racehorses: their Mis- 
management; the False Aims of the Jockey Club and 
of Trainers Considered and Explained ; Reflections 
on the Objects and Result of the Grants of Public 
Money for Queen's Plates, by Amateur (Ridg- 
way). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Annales Monastici, Vol. 2, edit. by Luard, royal 8vo. 10/ hf. bd. 
Barr (Mathias), Poems, fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Blenkarn’s Speer oe of Works in Architecture, &c., 8vo. 18/ 
Bunbury’s Florence Manvers, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Burns's Complete Works, by Gunnion (Nimmo’s edit.), 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Conscript (The), a Tale, from the French of Chatrian, post 8vo. 6 
Cook’s Sir Felix Foy, Bart., a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Desperee The Life of Christ, an Eclectic Gospel, &c., 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Dougall’s Shooting Soe gee 2nd edit. enlarged fe. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Frost and Fire, Natural Engines, &., by a Traveller, 2 vols. 42/ cl. 
ee Aletes, a Poem, &c., fc. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Good Thoughts, Selected from Writings of Good Men, sq. 1/ swd. 
Grandy’s Timber Importer’s Guide, 12mo. 7/6 cl. 

Hannay’s Characters and Criticisms, sm. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hunter's Natural History of the Human Teeth, royal 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Ker’s Popular Ideas of Immortality, &., cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
L’Estrange’s Yachting Round the West of England, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Lincoln (Abraham), Life of, compiled by Bacon, 1/ swd., 3/6 cl. 
Lumley (Major W. B.), Poems, fe. 4to. 10/6 cl. gt. 

Maffei (Count), Brigand Life in Italy, 2 vols. 8vo. 28/ cl. 
Maguire’s Fathew Mathew, People’s Edit. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Mayhew’s German Life and Manners, new edit. post 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Meredith’s The Lace Makers, Sketches of Irish Character, 7/6 cl. 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, People’s Edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Mogridge’s Lin em and Tales, post 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Mother's (The) Book of Health, &c.,18mo. 1/ cl. 

Parker (Theodore), Collected Works, Vol. 12, post 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Paulet’s Dharma, or Three Phases of Love, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Russians(The) in Central Asia, trans. from German by Michell, 21/ 
Siddons’s Familiar History of United States, fc. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 
Summer Lea, or ee, and Service, a Tale, sm. cr. 8yo. 5/ cl. 
Trollope (Anthony), Hunting Sketches, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Tucker's The Alchymist, or Parables in Rhyme, fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Turkish Cookery Book, by Turabi Effendi, post 8yo. 3/6 cl. 
Vinet’s Outlines of Philosophy, post 8vo. 8/ cl. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


To say that the President’s Second Conversazione 
equalled, if it did not excel, the first in attraction 
and interest, is but to express the opinion of all 
who were present. We are aware that old-fashioned 
persons regard these gatherings as mere vanity ; 
but if the present generation has learnt to 
mingle the social amenities with severe and solid 
results of science, with ingenious mechanical inven- 
tions and masterworks of fine art, we see no good 
reason why it should not enjoy them. Such assem- 
blages as are held at Burlington House go far 
towards reconciling grumblers to the new order 
of things, for they are to the cultivators of science 
and art what going on “Change” is to city mer- 
chants; everybody sees everybody, and hears of 
all that is new. 

There could have been but few who accepted 
General Sabine’s invitation who did not find some- 
thing to interest them or suit their taste. For 
paleontologists there were the human bones and 
other relics brought by Mr. Busk from the Caves 
of Gibraltar, and Mr. J. Gregory’s fine collection 
of fossils from the lias of Lyme Regis. For natural- 
ists there were the seventy-five species of birds 
collected in New Guinea by Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
some of extreme rarity and value, and among them 
the most splendid specimens of birds of paradise 
we ever saw; and Mr. Russell Reeves’s large 
series of coloured drawings of the birds, fishes and 
reptiles of China, drawn by native artists, some- 
what hard and quaint in style, but exceedingly 
accurate in form and detail. 

And for cultivators of physical science, there 
was what may be described as wealth of philo- 
sophical apparatus; much of it in operation. 
To describe properly some of the instruments and 
the purposes to which they are applied, would 
require a whole chapter to each; we confine our- 
selves, therefore, to a general indication of the 
more important, sufficient, however, to show that 
there is something beyond mere dilettanteism in 
a scientific soirée. Dr. Sprengel’s apparatus for 
producing a vacuum, exhibited by Elliott Brothers, 
demonstrated the practicability of obtaining a 
vacuum more perfect than that of the air-pump, 
and, with a galvanometer specially fitted for the 
purpose, the same firm showed that the develop- 
ment of heat in the growth of plants could be made 
apparent. The differential pressure gauge, exhibited 
by Messrs. Siemens, indicates small differences of 
air-pressure on an enlarged scale, by two liquids 
of slightly different specific gravity, which present 
a permanently distinct line of contact; and their 
improved differential galvanometer, which has one 
movable coil and a vernier reading, expresses the 
resistance to be ascertained without the aid of 
resistance coils. Mr. Sorby’s long-continued micro- 
scopic researches have enabled him to achieve 
results which a few years ago would have been 
thought impossible. He showed, under the micro- 
scope, specimens of meteoric, Swedish, and different 
kinds of English iron and steel, in which the struc- 
ture was, 80 to speak, anatomized, and the several 





constituents and occasions of weakness could be 
made out. By examination of these, even an 
ordinary observer would see why one kind is 
stronger than another. If continued, these re- 
searches may lead to conclusions of importance in 
the manufacture of iron and steel. In addition to 
these, Mr. Sorby has made a series of investigations 
with his spectrum-microscope of a very different 
kind, namely, into blood-stains. Taking up the 
fact, established by Prof. Stokes, that the presence 
of blood is indicated by certain absorption bands 
in the spectrum, he (Mr. Sorby) shows that the 
minutest trace of blood may be discovered in 
stains in linen of months’ standing. The stain 
may have been soaked, or painted, or otherwise 
disguised, but if it has not been treated with strong 
acid he can still detect the blood, even in a piece 
of the linen not more than one-eighth of an inch 
square. Infinitesimal as the quantity of blood 
therein contained must be, it produces the absorp- 
tion bands in the minute spectrum, with variations 
according to the age of the stain. What will our 
scientific ‘‘ detectives” say to this? Will they 
regard it as a natural development of Prof. Stokes’s 
researches, of which Justice may avail herself in 
cases of difficulty ? 

The railway-velocity-indicator, invented by Mr. 
W. A. Brown, is an ingenious machine, which, 
when fixed inside a railway-carriage, records the 
speed of the train at all parts of the journey; the 
journey, the stoppages, the shuntings, and, indeed, 
all that befalls the train, including the exact time 
of an accident. The record is a line traced by a 
pencil on a sheet of paper, which is moved by 
clockwork ; and where the speed varies much and 
stoppages occur, the line represents a series of 
curves more or less acute. With one of these instru- 
ments at work in every train traffic-managers would 
have good evidence as to the way in which engine- 
drivers do their duty. 

In topographical surveys, as is well known, 
much use is made of sun-signals flashed from one 
high elevation to another, fifty or seventy miles 
apart. Butin practice some difficulty is experienced 
in so placing the mirror or plate of polished metal 
at the exact angle for catching the sun and 
transmitting the flash. This difficulty is overcome 
in the heliotrope, invented by Prof. W. H. Miller, 
Foreign Secre of the Royal Society. It isa 
small parallelogram of thick silvered glass, from 
which, at one corner, a portion of the silver about 
the extent of a pin’s head has been removed. The 
observer looking through this small hole directs 
the mirror to the sun, and when he sees an image 
of the sun reflected on the two angles of the glass 
under the hole, he may then be sure that the mirror 
is in the true position for flashing the signal. 

A mechanical contrivance, exhibited by Mr. S. 
Bourne, appeals to every housekeeper, for its pur- 
pose is to preserve liquids from the injurious 
effects of the atmosphere in casks, or other vessels. 
It is a “ patent flexible diaphragm,” or thin mem- 
brane, so placed as to divide the cask or other 
vessel into two separate chambers, the lower of 
which contains the liquid, while the upper one 
becomes filled with the air that enters as the fluid 
is drawn off. The membrane, fitted in with a 
water-tight joint, adapts itself freely to the form 
of the cask or vessel, expands so as to allow it to 
be entirely filled, and rests on the surface of the 
liquid, while the latter sinks, and effectually pro- 
tects it even to the last half-pint : hence there can be 
no complaints of the beer or wine growing flat. 
Moreover, the cask does not become foul as those 
do in ordinary use, and can be cleaned without 
unheading by a rinsing with warm water. And it 
may be so contrived as to admit of ice or other 
cooling substances being placed in the upper 
chamber during hot weather. Some of Mr. Bourne’s 
models were made of glass to show the action of 
the diaphragm, and he kept them at work, as well 
as his elastic valves, which are equally valuable, 
during the whole evening. 

Mr. Cowan’s hydraulic lift for domestic use 
showed with what ease articles of any kind, heavy 
or light, a dinner-service and so forth, could be 
raised or lowered from one floor of a house to an- 
other. As a labour-saving machine, and obviator 
of the fatigue of mounting stairs with heavy bur- 
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dens, it is one of the simplest and safest. And 
Richards’s Kath-hydron or ready fire-engine, which 
is a flexible bag large enough to contain a few 
buckets of water, fitted with a hose and jet, is a 
cheap and convenient article for use in a house or 
factory. As is well known, many a fire might be 
prevented by a few buckets of water ready to hand 
on the first alarm. With this engine the water can 
be kept ready, and poured forth at any height 
between floor and ceiling. 

Gisborne’s electric ship-signals for communica- 
tion from the captain on the bridge to the engine- 
room and the man at the wheel, are remarkable 
for their simplicity and efficiency, with the further 
advantage that they supply means for the captain 
seeing how his order is obeyed, for with the dial 
at his side he can witness the movements of the 
rudder from starboard to port and the reverse, and 
note the action of the engine. Indeed, with this 
apparatus the captain may lie in his cot and keep 
himself informed of the working of the ship. 

The Lepaul Printing Telegraph, exhibited by 
Capt. Selwyn, R.N. and M. Faucheux, attracted 
attention as much from the excellence of Breguet’s 
workmanship in the pair of instruments as from 
the simplicity and certainty of their operation. 

The flashing night and day signals, invented by 
Capt. Colomb, R.N., for land and sea service, was 
exhibited by Mr. W. Nunn, including the lime- 
light which can be seen at a distance of twenty 
miles. This lime-light was tested with the magne- 
sium light exhibited by Messrs. Johnson, Matthey 
& Co., and for a time showed a brilliant disk upon 
the brightness of the other; but the magnesium 
having been intensified by the operators the lime 
was thereby outshone. The value of the lime-light 
for the purpose intended is, however, not in the 
least affected by this result. 

Mr. Ritchie’s Monitor Compass, as used in the 
United States Navy, is a tall column filled with 
liquid with the needle atop and the card at the 
bottom, where it is seen through a glazed opening 
at the level of the steersman’s eye. The two, that 
is, the needle and the card, are connected by a rod, 
which is, of course, balanced by the liquid, and so 
has free movement. But as neither needle nor card 
were shown in motion, we had no means of judging 
whether the card obeys the motion of the needles 
so promptly as, essentially, it ought to do. In any 
case the mode of construction deserves consider- 
ation. The inventor has patented his compasses in 
Europe as well as America. 

We need do no more than mention the speci- 
mens of platinum and gold in various stages of 
Ene exhibited by Johnson, Matthey & Co. 

hey showed also a large (comparatively speaking) 
magnesium valve, produced by casting, and had a 
heap of small coils of magnesium wire for the visitors 
to carry away. This fact alone demonstrates the 
progress that has been made in cheapening 
the manufacture of this metal; for, a few years 
ago, the price of magnesium was forty guineas an 
ounce. And we can mention only the instruments 
constructed in whole or in part of aluminium 
bronze, exhibited by Cooke of York, and by 
Troughton & Simms, some of them designed by 
Col. A. Strange, for use in India, and of Mr. 
Browning's further exhibition of spectroscopes, 
which deserve detailed description, we can only 
say that they mark the rapid progress of that 
branch of the optician’s art. His revolving spectro- 
scope, or spectro-kaleidoscope as it ought, perhaps, 
to be called, exhibits, by the rotation of a few small 
spectra, all the wonderful patterns seen in the 
ordinary kaleidoscope, but of the most brilliant 
colours. 

As on former occasions, there were original 
drawings by the old masters, lent by permission of 
the Queen from the royal collection; and to be 
able to examine the works of Parmigiano, Cor- 
reggio, and N. Poussin, was an advantage which 
many of the visitors were able to appreciate. 
Mr. M‘Callum’s four large paintings, M. Remi 
van Haanen’s water-colour drawings, the bust and 
statue by J. Durham, the new medallion of Tenny- 
son by Woolner, the busts by Alex. Munro and 
J. E. Boehm, all proved how well praiseworthy 
Art lends itself to the embellishment of scientific 
achievements, and assists in sustaining the charac- 





ter which we trust the conversazioni given by the 
President of the Royal Society will long enjoy. 





REPORT ON KEW GARDENS. 

Sir William Hooker's Report on the state 
of Kew Gardens, shows the progress of that 
admirable establishment. 473,000 persons visited 
the Gardens during the last year; of these, 
218,000 went on Sundays. The greatest monthly 
number of visitors was that of those who went 
in July, 115,500; the smallest was in Feb- 
ruary, when only 1,760 persons appeared. On the 
9th of March only one person presented himself ; 
but on Sunday, July 10, nearly 14,000 came 
to Kew Gardens. On Good Friday, there were 
more than 8,000 persons there. As the Re- 
port is silent on that head, we presume there was 
no mischief done by these multitudes. 

The Director states that the Botanic Gardens 
have lost the services of their Curator, Mr. John 
Smith, through an affection of the eyes. This 
officer had been in service for more than thirty 
years, and receives the heartiest acknowledgments 
from his chief on account of the value of thoseservices. 
Another Mr. John Smith, once head-gardener 
to the Duke of Northumberland, at Syon House, 
has succeeded the first in the office of Curator. 
No change of importance has been effected in the 
general arrangement or disposition of the Gardens. 
Many valuable collections of foreign plants have 
been received. Of these by much the most con- 
siderable is a collection of many hundreds of Cape 
bulbs, &c., from Mr. Wilson Saunders, of Hilfield, 
Reigate, imported by a collector sent out at that 
gentleman’s expense. This is only one of many 
valuable gifts by the same person to the Gardens. 
Cases of plants have been received from Calcutta 
Botanic Garden, Moulmein, Ceylon, East Africa, 
the Seychelles, Benguela, Natal, St. Helena, 
the Mauritius, Bahia, Martinique, Chili, Rio de 
Janeiro, Guatemala, Quito, Victoria (the Austra- 
lian one of the three colonies so styled), Queens- 
land, and New Zealand. Steps have been taken 
to introduce ipecacuanha into Ceylon and India 
from Bahia. Encouraging accounts continue to be 
received of the progress of the most interesting 
plantations on the island of Ascension, detail- 
ing the increased fertility and moisture of the 
country consequent on their extension. Cork 
oaks have been received in South Australia, and 
are thriving; also in the Victoria which is above 
named, Sydney, and Queensland. Of these the 
third alone have failed, and will be replaced. 
Most satisfactory accounts are sent from the Chin- 
cona plantations established by the Government 
in India. In the Nilgherries as many as 40,000 
plants are propagated monthly. In Ceylon, the 
plantations of the same tree contain 190,000 plants, 
the tallest being six feet in height. 9,000 plants 
have been distributed, and the Curator expects 
soon to issue 20,000 plants monthly. 

With regard to the Pleasure-Grounds at Kew, 
Sir W. J. Hooker reports that the Arboretum has 
been revised, and the Grounds themselves devoted 
to the cultivation of all the trees and shrubs that 
will stand the climate. During the past twelve 
years upwards of 3,000 species have been so 
planted, and arranged in groups according to the 
Natural System, besides many thousand ornamental 
specimens that have been placed decoratively ; the 
condition of this collection is very unequal. In 
the museums, the arrangement of the collection 
of woods has been proceeded with; and valuable 
collections received of Algerian woods, from the 
late Duke of Malakoff,—of vegetable substances 
used in China for scenting tea, from Messrs. Piesse 
& Lubin,—a named collection of Benguela and 
Angola woods, from Dr. Welwitsch,—Central 
African seeds, from Capts. Grant and Speke,— 
Japan pine cones, from the Duke of Somerset,— 
manna of Briancon, from Mr. D. Hanbury,—a 
specimen of the vegetable sheep of the New Zealand 
Alps, from Mr. J. Haast. The Herbarium and 
Library have been enriched in like manner by the 
gifts of many persons; among these appears pro- 
minently the collection of specimens, drawings, 
and MSS. of Carices, of the late Dr. Francis 
Boott, formerly Treasurer to the Linnean Society, 
which has been presented by his widow, and com- 





prises a completely named and arranged collection 
of these peculiar and difficult tribe of plants, 
obtained from all parts of the world. The entire 
collection of drawings amounts to 700. The widow 
of Dr. Ayres, surgeon, of the Mauritius, has pre- 
sented her late husband’s Herbarium and MSS. 
relating to the Flora of the island. These will be 
of considerable service in the formation of a Flora 
’ the Mauritius for publication ; the Herbarium is 
arge. 





THE BASES SHALL BE EQUAL. 
May 9, 1865. 

A Correspondent attacks the usual language of 
geometry. I take him to advance first, that it is 
modern, secondly, that itis wrong. I venture to 
say first, that it is ancient, secondly, that it is 
English. 

It is a little more than 310 years since Robert 
Recorde wrote “If in any triangle there bee twoo 
angles equall together, then shall the sides, that 
lye against those angles be equall also.” In this 
idiom he was followed by Billingsley, the English 
protometaphrast of Euclid, in the same century, 
and by geometers in general down to Simson and 

lay fair. 

The word shall has in our language two kinds 
of meaning. It commands; and it expresses high 
certainty and absolute knowledge. ‘“ Every valley 
shall be exalted...... ” and soon: by whose orders? 
“The mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” We 
read on and we find “‘ He shall feed his flock like 
a shepherd.” By whose orders, again? Here we 
can only answer that the shall expresses the trans- 
lator’s rendering of his author's feeling of certain 
knowledge. And this is done whether the writer 
be justified or not: as in ‘‘ without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.” That is to say, in our lan- 
guage shall expresses high certainty of all kinds, 
from trust in God to trust in bigots. Accordingly, 
necessary consequences are set forth by shall, and 
not by will: and, when the hypotheses of Euclid 
I. 4 are true, the bases shall be equal. Not will 
be equal: they have no choice in the matter, poor 
breadthless lengths! 

It may possibly be that the shall of positive 
certainty was derived from the imperative sense: 
the speaker using an idiom of command towards 
that which must be, though not by his authority. 
But not the less does the first sense exist. The 
Irish, according to your Correspondent, do not 
know this sense of shall; and to his instances— 
some of which I have verified—I can add John 
Walker, a very able writer. There is, then, an 
Trish sin of omission in this matter, as well as the 
commission of ‘‘I will” for “I shall.” 

I hope they will not carry the difference all 
lengths: it would be very curious to see “The 
bases will oblige us by being equal, many thanks 
to them for that same.” 

Your young readers may rest assured that, both 
in truth and English, the two sides of a triangle 
shall be together greater than the third : moreover, 
they shall be wrong who question either the truth 
or the English. 

Shall and will have no place in matters of doc- 
trine or of opinion: the articles of the Establish- 
ment confess this by omitting both words from 
beginning to end. It is true that in Article 
28 the word “shall” occurs, in quoting from 
others on heretical doctrine: but this exception 
confirms the rule. These articles were evidently 
constructed by old Ought-to-believe, a decent but 
sometimes wrongheaded partisan: their adminis- 
tration fell into the hands of that presumptuous 
fool Will-believe and that knavish ruffian Shall- 
believe. And a pretty mess they made of it! The 
laity have got nearly quit of both: though here 
and there they still hold some outpost of one of 
their ruined castles. There is a fight in progress 
as to how the clergy who have sworn allegiance to 
the first shall be kept in order by the second. Here 
I stop: sur ceo la cour avisare vult. 

A. DE Morgan. 





FRANCE AT DINNER. 
Paris, May, 1865. 
Ir the old saying be true, that meat comes 
from above and cooks from below, France must 
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have been especially favoured by his Satanic | or two ready cooked from a restawrant or pdtissier— 
majesty; for her cucsine has produced a Cato in | both are to be found in every decent street. The culi- 
Vatel, an Epicurus in Brillat-Savarin, and a | nary conveniences of Paris are extraordinary ; the 
Mecenas in Louis the Eighteenth. But every | butcher sellscételettes ready trimmed, and sometimes 
effect, however grand, has its cause, and, perhaps, | in bread-crumbs; the pork-butcher and the green- 
the fact that in times past the French artiste had | grocer keep game and poultry ready for the spit ; the 
no meat worthy of the name to cook, may account | rotisseur sells the same ready roasted, hot or cold; 
for the perfection of his sauces and disguises; when | at the crémerie are to be found cheese of twenty 
all was fish that came to his net, whether fresh | kinds, vegetables ready boiled, cream ready whip- 
from the Seine or surrounded by that peculiar | ped, ice, and half a dozen other handy items ; while 
aroma which told the well-informed nose how far | the possessor of the poorest cellar may deck his table, 
it was from the sea, it is not surprising that besides | at a moment’s notice, with a bottle or two of almost 
the simple friture of gudgeons and the succulent | any wine he pleases, from red nobody-knows-what, 
matelote of eels or carp, blushing red with wine, | at about sixpence a bottle, to Chambertin, Ai, or 
the gastronomic artist should have learnt in a cen- | Most. 
tury or two to cheat the palate, which he tickled | This shows what a system of kitchen philosophy 
in a way that has rendered Paris, in cookery as in | has grown up in Paris, and how large a space it 
other matters, to borrow a phrase to be found in | occupies in the public mind. That it should have 
any French journal on any day in the year, “ the | its organs is not surprising; and, accordingly, there 
queen of cities, the wonder and envy of the world.” | exists a journal, published three times a month, 
Good wine needs no bush; with delicious viands | called La Salle-a-Manger, whose pleasant duty it is 
we may dispense with much sauce, which, indeed, | to inform its subscribers, not only what they should 
is an impertinence. Venus requires no padding— | eat, drink, and avoid, but also what they should 
though far be it from our idea to adopt the cynical | pay for the articles, and how they should obtain 
notion that the toilette in France owes as much |them. The editor addresses his public in a leader, 
as the kitchen to the peculiar quality of the raw | just like his brethren of the common press, and 
material. narrates the revolutions and events in the world of 
Enough as regards the origin of the French cvi- | comestibles. In the number of that journal pub- 
sime; there is now real mutton to be had in France, | lished on the 20th of April, he relates the dreadful 
not everywhere though,—beef that does not | condition of the poultry-markets, tells how the 
require an ostrich to digest it, even in the form of good people in the country, thinking that the 
bifteck,—fish that may be smelt, generally, without | Parisians would not require quite so many fowls 
much fear; and the best cooks are getting gra- | during Passion Week, reduced the amount of their 
dually to understand that the highest art is simple | sendings, and thus caused a terrible scarcity, which 
in its effects if not as regards its means.. It is not | made chickens fly up with a bound from four franes 
our intention, however, to write an essay on cookery, | to six francs and a half; and how, on the following 


but to glance at the economy of the French cuisine day, there was an awful fall, from over-eagerness 
and its intellectual manifestations. 


to prevent such another accidental scarcity. He 
It is a very convenient thing for Monsieur le|then gives a kitchen price-current, including 
Comte or Madame la Marquise to know that when | almost everything, from pots of strawberries holding 
something very vecherché and exquis is desired it | about five each, at a franc, and new peas at fifteen 
is only necessary to visit one of the celebrated | pence a pound, down to ordinary eggs at seven 
maisons de comestibles, look over the carte, have | francs the hundred, and artichokes from Algeria at 
a short consultation with the priest or priestess | twopence-halfpenny each. Alose (our chad), says 
behind the comptoir, and an elegant or luxurious | the editor, is very abundant; and he adds, on the 
repast, for any number of persons, cooked to per- | high authority of Grinrod de la Reynitre, ‘The 
fection and accompanied if necessary by every | usual way of serving this fish, be it boiled or grilled, 
article requisite to convert a given number of | is on a bed of sorrel. This is the couch which suits 
square feet of mahogany into a dinner-table resplen- | it best; it rests on it as a lady on the ottoman of 
dent with plate, glass, fruit and flowers, to be | her boudoir.” Then follows an article on the great 
ready in the salle-a-manger at home at the! central market of Paris, and another on fish, of 
moment specified. This, of course, is not a cheap | which the editor is evidently not a very ardent 
method of proceeding; but, taking the style | amateur, for he dwells a good deal on the presence 
and other considerations into account, it is an | of phosphorus and other rather disagreeable mat- 
economical one. Your house is not converted into— | ters,—says that fish is “ generally as disastrous for 
what shall we say ?—a furnace, nor your cook into | the stomach as for the brain,” and a good deal 











a demon; the magician carries through the enter- 
tainment artistically ; you scarcely see the strings 
or smell the chemicals; your house is fit to live in, 
although you and your friends have dined like 
Lucullus ; you have converted one room for a time 
into a temple of sensuous enjoyment, but you have 
not turned your dwelling into a tavern. 

The above is the method of doing the grand 
thing, in high-handed style, —taking the top round 
of the gastronomic ladder ; which, however, is pro- 
vided for all the world in Paris, each selecting the 


more. Listen! ye lovers of oysters roasted, stewed 
and escalloped, to what this gentleman says about 
your favourite mollusks: ‘‘ Oysters themselves are 
not without danger, especially when cooked ; they 
become then extremely difficult of digestion, in 
spite of the notion that a cup of hot milk will make 
them dissolve in the stomach. As the celebrated 
Doctor Alibert says,—in such cases you might 
drink the milk of all the cows in Normandy with- 
out experiencing the slightest benefit”! This calls 
to mind the story of the man who, having been 








altitude that fits his taste and his pocket. If the | recommended to eat oysters before dinner, swal- 
marquis or the millionnaire can spend his thirty, | lowed a whole barrel full, and declared that he was 
forty, or more francs per head for a dinner, with | not a bit more hungry in consequence ; or the con- 
great satisfaction and effect, the more modest | verse joke, attributed to the Irishman, who, hear- 
housekeeper has proportionate advantages. Pot- | ing that quails were an excellent whet for the appe- 
luck is not a powerful goblin in Paris, for the fat | tite, ate a dozen, and vowed that they had not even 
little god of the cwisine is always at hand to touch | damped his. 

up what is good, and embellish the humble.| ‘The article on fish concludes with an awful story 
Extemporaneous luxury and elegance are, rela- | of a ship which appeared off Martinique seventeen 
tively, within the reach of all. If Elise the cook | years ago, with a little cabin-boy and twenty-eight 
is told that Monsieur has brought home a friend | corpses on board; the captain and the whole of the 
to dinner, her resources are unbounded; no real | crew, with the small exception just named, having 


“SOR * = | a: a1: : . 
Parisian—to borrow a phrase from the rich voca- | died within ten minutes after having made a hearty 


bulary of Sydney Smith—lives far from a lemon. | meal of fresh herrings! The Salle-@-Mangercontains 
There is the marchand next door, or nearly so, who | retrospective reviews of restaurants that were once 
will, at a minute’s notice, and with much pleasure | famous,—the first of these articles being devoted 
and politeness, assist her with anything trujfé, from | to the celebrated Californie, where you could dine 
a turkey to a pig's foot, salmon, game or other | copiously for eight sous, and where five thousand 
paté according to season, pheasant, partridge, | plats of meat and eight pipes of wine were con- 
quail, or larks with their little aprons of bacon-fat |sumed on an average daily. 


all ready for the spit ; and, should the need be very | Some folks may have a contempt for kitchen 
pressing, the feast may be embellished with a dish | philosophy; men have been known to declare that 


they did not care what they ate, provided it was 
wholesome and that they had enough of it; but it 
must be remembered that eating is tolerably uni- 
versal, and that what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. The Parisians certainly deserve the 
palm amongst Europeans with respect not only 
to cookery, but also to the arrangements connected 
therewith,—and their neighbours generally give 
them full credit for the fact; but John Chinaman 
is inclined to dispute the championship, and some 
smart encounters have ensued between him and 
Jacques Bonhomme upon the subject. When the 
latter objected that all the Chinese dishes were 
spoon-meat, the former replied that all the butcher- 
ing in his country was done down stairs ; and when a 
Frenchman laughed at the chopsticks, a Chinaman 
said, with a wicked wink,—“ Before we were civil- 
ized we used knives and forks, as you do.” It is 
possible that civilization, with respect to kitchen 
philosophy, is really proceeding from East to West, 
—in which case who knows but that we may all 
come to spoon-meat and chopsticks at last! 
Cw. ¥. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is announced that the Prince of Wales will 
open the central hall of the Royal Dramatic College 
on Monday, June 5. Maybury may expect a 
very pleasant and very profitable day. 

A scheme has been originated for public works 
in India on the grandest scale. It is set forth 
in a long detailed memorandum drawn up by 
Col. Strachey, and relates chiefly to works of 
irrigation, which, now that the Indian railways are 
nearly complete, are regarded as next in importance. 
Government is to find money for the various under- 
takings and engineers to carry them out, and make 
a handsome profit in the shape of interest. Accord- 
ing to Col. Strachey, the sum required will amount 
to 29,000,000/. sterling; but he includes the whole 
of India in his estimate. He recommends that 
20,000,0002. of the money should be advanced to the 
seven local governments in the next ten years; and 
that private companies be not allowed to interfere. 
It is, of course, the money market of England that 
will be looked to for the required sum; and it 
appears that England is also expected to furnish 
engineers enough to superintend the works. There 
are at present 580 engineers employed under the 
Indian Government; the projected works, writes 
Col. Strachey in his memorandum, will furnish 
employment for 300 more ; an intimation which we 
doubt not will prove highly interesting and stimu- 
lating to the many young civil engineers who work 
for a mere pittance in England, hoping for better 
fortune. 

The Board of Visitors to the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, at whose head was the President of the 
Royal Society, has determined to oppose the entry 
of railways to Greenwich Park, on account of the 
vibration which is caused by the passage of trains, 
even when they do so in deep tunnels; the effect 
of traffic of this sort at Armagh, where the trains 
rarely go faster than thirty miles an hour, is serious, 
and at Waterford observations are disturbed, 
although the cause operates at a distance of 3,500 
feet. 

A MS. has been deposited in the Museum of 
the Shakspeare House, Crystal Palace, purporting 
to be a play written by Shakspeare, with margi 
notes, additions and corrections in the Poet's hand- 
writing. This would be a literary prize indeed, if 
its authenticity could be established. 

The annual dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Fund will take place on Saturday next week, 
May 20. Mr. Dickens will preside, supported by 
a large and eminent list of stewards. 

The President of the Pharmaceutical Society has 
issued cards for an evening reception on Tuesday, 
May 16, at Bloomsbury Square. 

Mr. James Glaisher and Mr. Alexander Her- 
schel are candidates for the post left vacant by 
the death of Admiral FitzRoy at the Meteorological 
Department. 





Under royal-auspices, and with merry crowding 
and much display, the Dublin Exhibition was 
opened on Tuesday last. Great efforts have been 
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made on behalf of the local interests to insure 
success to the undertaking; and a fair represent- 
ation of British and foreign art and industry has 
been brought together. About six thousand season 
tickets have been sold. 

Mr. Mayall has sent to the Dublin Exhibition a 
series of portraits of Mr. Tennyson, enlarged by 
a new process, from one small original. It is well 
known that the best sun-copies of the human face 
are those taken of the carte de visite size; from 
such a copy Mr. Mayall, if we understand him, 
prints the series in various sizes, up to that size 
called the heroic. We have never seen the Lau- 
reate’s noble face more nobly rendered than in these 
impressions. 

A lottery has been started for the benefit of the 
fund for completing the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
in Armagh. The list of prizes is a curiosity, 
ranging from lively to severe. It includes 
Raphael’s ‘ Madonna di Foligno,’ and a couple of 
damask table-cloths ; two Sevres vases, and four 
dozen napkins ; a painting on Vienna porcelain, 
and two milch-cows ; a magnificent copy of the 
Holy Scriptures, and a pig-trough ; a bust of the 
Madonna in onyx, and a subsoil plough; a painting 
by Tintoretto, and a portable shower-bath ; a bronze 
statue of Wallace, and an umbrella-stand; a piano- 
forte, and a Kerry cow; Raphael’s ‘Madonna della 
Seggia,’ and a score of prime lambs ; an ancient 
crucifix, and a kitchen range; a Gothic harp, and 
a Paisley shawl; and so on, with scores of other 
illustrations of contrariety. If there were an 
Egyptian scarabeus and a stuffed elephant, the 
Catalogue would be complete. These contrasts 
abound in Ireland generally, as well as in a Bazaar 
Catalogue. This very week ‘‘God Bless the 
Prince of Wales ” was the inscription on many a 
Dublin house, while the horribly suggestive ‘ Sic 
semper tyrannis!” headed the proclamation from 
Clontarf; and, while the capital was wishing long 
life to the Queen and heir-apparent, the Rev. 
Jeremiah Vaughan was instructing the dupes on 
‘the plains” to be ‘cautious and discreet ” now, 
and, “when the legitimate occasion arrives, as 
courageous as Brutus !” 

We very gladly find space for the following 
note :— 

‘Athlone, May 8, 1865. 

“‘T am glad to see by your issue of the 6th that 
you have noticed the works of repair and excava- 
tion which are in progress at Clonmacnoise. The 
amount of useful work we can do is limited by 
very small means. Will you allow me to say that 
any person wishing to aid our exertions may do 
so by sending contributions to Rev. James Graves, 
Clonmacnoise Glebe, Athlone, before the 25th of 
this month? 1 can refer to Mr. Albert Way for 
testimony that every shilling is likely to be laid 
out judiciously. English tourists this summer will 
have ample means of judging of this by their own 
eyes, and may examine a dated (A.D. 118%) ex- 
ample of Irish church architecture in Devorgoil’s 
structure at Clonmacnoise.—I am, &c., JAMES 
Graves, A.B., Hon. Sec. Kilkenny, and S.E. of 
Treland Archological Society.” 

A people's edition of Dr. Doran’s work ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Servants’ will appear next week. This 
reprint will contain much new matter. 

In the last number we gave a list of the persons 
selected by the Council of the Royal Society for 
election into that body. Mr. Henry Christy, the 
first name on the list, has passed away, having 
died of inflammation on the lungs, on the 4th 
of this month, abroad. Mr. Christy, who be- 
longed to a Quaker family who are all attached to 
Seience, was formerly a manufacturer at Stock- 
port; but retired early in life, and occupied himself 
in scientific studies, in which he was no mean pro- 
ficient. At the same time he was a liberal patron, 
and ready to find funds to carry on any researches 
that were considered desirable. He travelled exten- 
sively in Europe, in the East, and in Central and 
North America, from Cuba to British Columbia, 
making extensive collections, which he most freely 
distributed to the different museums, He was en- 
gaged with M. Lartet at the time of his death in 
publishing an extensive work on the articles found 
im caves; and he possessed a very extensive 








collection of the fabrics worn by the Eastern races, 
and of the articles used by the less cultivated races 
in ancient and modern times. 

The annual dinner of the Literary Fund was 
eaten on Wednesday evening, under the presidency 
of the Archbishop of York. This Society has been 
gradually reformed, until its administration may 
be described as almost economical. His Grace 
assured the diners that the charity is one of the 
best with which his large experience in matters of 
benevolence has made him acquainted. The sub- 
scriptions amounted to about 1,000/. 

On Monday evening, the Lord Chief Baron 
received the members of the Photographic Society 
and a circle of distinguished visitors in Conduit 
Street. A handsome collection of photographs 
adorned the walls, and furnished the company 
with a pleasant occupation. The collection, we 
believe, is still on view. 

It is not often that the inventor of a thing too 
intellectual for general use travels over great part 
of the world to make it known and is heard of 
again at the end of sixteen years. This has been 
done by Mr. Fuller, of Massachusetts, on behalf 
of his ‘Computing Telegraph.” We have received 
a circular from this gentleman, 7, King Street, 
Cheapside, relating to the instrument which he 
introduced into England in 1849: we have re- 
examined it in consequence. It is in truth a 
sliding rule, especially adapted to commercial pur- 
poses; but it is done by revolving circles, in the 
manner of old Oughtred, the inventor. The circles 
are engraved on paper, and are pasted on board 
made, we are informed, of tarred rope, which does 
not warp: one we have had by us for sixteen years 
keeps its figure perfectly. The accuracy of the in- 
strument is that of a scale of 27 inches long ; for 
commercial purposes it is the best we ever saw. 
We cannot here discuss the sliding rule, its great 
advantages to those who can use it, and the little 
difficulties which keep it out of the knowledge of 
all but the higher artisans and the engineers. 
Every year adds to the number of those who can 
face these difficulties, and Mr. Fuller’s list of 
patrons seems to show this. He is encouraged 
by bankers, life offices, railway boards, and many 
large firms, so that it would seem as if the com- 
mercial world was beginning to have an idea of the 
instrument. Though a rule, and one which employs 
the thumb, it is not entirely rule of thumb, or it 
would have been in general use for the last 200 
years. It is astonishing how slight a matter of 
head work will stand between the whole world 
and a great saving of trouble. 

The Courts of Justice Building Biil was read a 
third time in the House of Lords on Monday, 
and passed. The Courts of Justice Concentration 
(Site) Bill also passed on the same day, with a 
new clause inserted, which requires that estimates 
and plans should be prepared before anything is done. 

Until the contemplated excavations shall have 
been made in Jerusalem, Mr. James Fergusson 
thinks it would be unwise to bring out a second 
edition of his ‘Essay on the Ancient Topography 
of Jerusalem’; for the spade of an engineer may 
suddenly supply materials for twenty new theories 
and controversies about the holy places; but 
pending the results of this great experiment, he has 
printed a couple of lectures on ‘The Holy Sepul- 
chre and the Temple at Jerusalem,’ delivered at the 
Royal Institution, in which he defends his previous 
suggestion that the edifice commonly known as the 
Mosque of Omar stands over the Tomb of Christ. 
We content ourselves with announcing his book ; 
being of Mr. Fergusson’s opinion that any large 
exposition of the subject would be just now out of 
place. When the explorers have reported, there 
will be time to speak. 


The Dean of Bristol has printed for private 
circulation the sermon preached by him, as one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains, on Palm Sunday, at the 
Chapel Royal, a discourse suited to the times, and 
weighty with thought and good sense. 

Messrs. Lovell Reeve & Co. are preparing for 
publication the following new works: ‘The Bewick 
Collector, a Descriptive Catalogue of an Unique 
Collection of the works of Thomas and John 





Bewick, of Newcastle-on-Tyne,’ byjthe Rev. Thomas 
Hugo; ‘Monograph of Odontoglossum, a Genus 
of Orchidaceous Plants,’ by J. Bateman, Esq.; ‘A 
Second Century of Orchidaceous Plants, selected 
from Sir W. J. Hooker’s Curtis’s Botanical Maga- 
zine,’ edited by J. Bateman, Esq.; ‘Handbook 
of the New Zealand Flora,’ by Dr. J. D. Hooker; 
‘Flora Australiensis, a Description of the Plants of 
the Australian Territory,’ by G. Bentham, assisted 
by Ferdinand Miiller; ‘Genera Plantarum ad Ex- 
emplaria imprimis in Herbariis Kewensibus servata 
definita,’ by G. Bentham and Dr. J. D. Hooker; 
‘Flora Vitiensis, a Description of the Plants of 
the Viti or Fiji Islands,’ by Dr. B. Seemann. 


From Mr. John Watkin we have received three 
photographic studies of Mr. Thomas Carlyle, all 
good and characteristic. The one showing the his- 
torian leaning on his desk is like as life. 


The estimates for the current year, as regards 
public works and buildings, have been published. 
We learn that for palaces, &c. in the occupation 
of Her Majesty 20,1257. is required; of this 
nearly 10,0002. is for Windsor Castle alone. 
Palaces, &c. partly in the like occupation, demand 
12,9102., or 4,0002. more than the sum obtained 
last year for the same purposes; for palaces not so 
occupied, 15,7951. is required. Public buildings 
take 100,590/.: this includes 2,450/. for works at 
the White Tower, London; 1,300/. for inclosing 
the site of the International Exhibition building, 
roads, &c. Public works in Scotland, 14,041/.— 
Furniture for public offices absorbs 12,000/.— Parks 
and pleasure gardens take 99,090/., including Kew 
Botanic Gardens, 15,3581., St. James’s, Green and 
Hyde Parks, 24,774/., Kensington Gardens, 5,9561., 
Battersea Park, 8,345/.—The Houses of. Parlia- 
ment need 49,4561., of which 15,000/. is for com- 
pleting the clock tower, New Palace Yard, and its 
approaches; 2,025/. for St. Stephen’s Crypt, Peers’ 
Corridor, Royal Gallery and Queen’s Robing 
Room, bas-relief for statue of Richard the First 
1,000/. Works of Art for decoration of the Palace, 
6,5501.; of this 1,500/. is for Mr. Herbert, 3,2500. 
for Mr. Maclise (picture of the Death of Nelson), 
4007. for Mr. Cope, 800/. for Mr. Ward’s two 
pictures. 60,000/. goes for the new Foreign Office. 
The total estimates being nearly a quarter of a 
million.—The Industrial Museum, Edinburgh, takes 
9,1397.—Public Record Repository, 28,750/.—New 
Westminster Bridge, 12,000/.—The Lions for the 
Nelson Column, 9,050/., the total estimate being 
17,1831.—Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 10,0001. — 
Public Offices Site, Downing Street, 20,0001.— 
Harbours of Refuge, 76,000/.— Holyhead and Port 
Patrick Harbours, 49,9301.—Public Buildings, Ire- 
land, 103,6761.—New Record Buildings, Dublin, 
6,000/.—National Gallery, Dublin, 8132. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is Now OPEN.—Admittance (from Eight 
till Seven o’clock), 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall (near St. James’s Palace), daily, from 
Nine till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. . 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The TWELFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, to which has 2 
added, Rosa Bonheur’s New Picture of ‘A Family of Deer crossing 
the Summit of the Long Rocks’ (Forest of Fontainebleau), is 
NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 


GENERAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The Exhibi- 
tion IS OPEN daily, from Nine till Six.—Admittance, 1s.; Cata- 
logue, 6d. GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 

The Exhibition will Close on Saturday, the 20th inst. 


The HOUSE OF COMMONS, painted by J. PHILLIP, Esq. 
R.A., contains the last painted Portrait of the late Ricuarp 
Convex, M.P., one of the yee of Men. Moore, M‘Qurex & 
Co., 10, Fenchurch Street, E.C.—Admission, by address card. 

WORK, and FIFTY OTHER PAINTINGS, by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, exhibiting at 191, Piccadilly.—Admission, 18.; 
Annotated Catalogue, 6d. Daily from Nine to Dusk. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
a tema is on View an See: ay oo Lap ine i 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. s Collection contains exam 

Bonheur-—Hook, R.A,—Phillip, R.A.—Frith, R.A.— Roberts, R.A. 
—Poole, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, R.A.—Ward, R.A.—Cope, 
R.A.—Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, K.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.—Leigh- 
ton, A.R.A.—Calderon, A.R.A.—Sant, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.— 
Frost, A.R.A.—H. O'Neil, A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.— 
Marks—Miss Mutrie—Yeames—Gale—Gallait—Gérdme—V erboek- 
hoven—Frére—Duverger, &c.—Admission on presentation of ad- 
dress card. 
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HYDE PARK in 1864, by HENRY BARRAUD, Esq., con- 
220 Portraits of the frequenters of Rotten Row, NOW ON 





VIEW, at 230, Regent Street (opposite Hanover Street).—Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. Open from Ten till Dusk. 
SCIENCE 
eae 
SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—May 4.—Gen. Sabine, President, in 
the chair.—The list of candidates recommended 
for election and the following papers were read:— 
‘On the Properties of Liquefied Hydrochloric 
Acid,’ by Mr. G. Gore.—‘ On ‘the Production of 
the so-called ‘‘ Acute cestode Tuberculosis” by the 
administration of the Proglottides of Tenia medio- 
cannellata,’ by Mr. J. B. Simonds and Dr. T. S. 
Cobbold.—‘ On the Rate of Passage of Crystal- 
loids into and out of the Vascular and non-Vas- 
cular Textures of the Body,’ by Dr. H. Bence 
Jones.—‘ Lunar Influence on Temperature,’ by 
Mr. J. P. Harrison. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.— May 8.—Sir R. I. Murchison, 
President, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read: ‘On the Specific Gravity, Temperature and 
Currents of the Seas passed through between Eng- 
land and India,’ by Capt. Toynbee.—‘On the 
Rovuma River, East Africa,’ by Dr. Kirk.—‘ On 
a Visit to Unexplored Parts in the North of 
Madagascar,’ by Dr. Gunst. 





Soorery or ANTIQUARIES.— May 4.— Earl 
Stanhope, President, in the chair.—Earl Stanhope 
exhibited a curious Broadside, giving an account 
of the Highland Army at Derby, in 1745.— 
Mr. C. Faulkner exhibited Sketches of two 
Infants’ Tombs dug up at Bloxham, Oxon. — 
Mr. A. W. Franks, Director, communicated two 
notes : (1) on the Inscription on the Portrait of 
Sir Michael Stanhope, which he had succeeded in 
deciphering as follows: Hucrog wat arAavog; and 
(2) on the discovery of a Roman Coffin at Bow.— 
Mr. J. Browne exhibited a curious silver-gilt 
Watch in the shape of a Death’s-head, which was 
purported to have been given by Francis the Second 
to Mary Queen of Scots as a bridal gift!—Mr. J. 
Malcolm exhibited a Ewer of Henri-Deux Ware, 
and a Cup of Mary Queen of Scots, from the 
Pourtalts Collection—Mr. J. Bruce communi- 
cated a most valuable paper ‘On a Dial, formerly 
the property of Robert, Earl of Essex,’ exhibited 
by permission of Mr. E. Dalton. 


Horticutturaut.—May 2.—The Rey. M. J. 
Berkeley discoursed ‘On certain Species of Cle- 
matis, &c.,’ and Mr. Bateman ‘On Orchids and 
Vaccinez.’ 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. — May 1.—H. T. Stainton, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. F. D. Godman, 
J. T. D. Llewellyn, and W. H. Groser, were 
elected Members; and Messrs. C. B. Clarke, E. 
Clift and W. Farren, Annual Subscribers.—Mr. 8. 
Stevens exhibited an Indian Cassida, which had 
been found alive in London, near a newly-opened 
case of Orchids, but had, unfortunately, died a few 
hours before the meeting.—Mr. Stainton exhibited 
a nest of hairless Lepidopterous larve, found near 
Marlborough, suspended from a beech-tree by 
means of silken strings.—Mr. F. Smith read a 
letter from Dr. T. C. Jerdon, dated Lahore, 16th 
March, 1865, in which the writer showed that Typh- 
lopone was, as suggested years ago by Shuckard, 
the worker form of Dorylus.—The Rev. H. Clark 
exhibited a collection of Phytophagous beetles, 
captured by M. Du Boulay, in the district of 
Champion Bay, West Australia ; among the many 
novelties was a very abnormal form of Eumolpide, 
which leaps quickly and vigorously, the power of 
leaping being given, not by the posterior femora, 
but by the medial, which are robust, incrassated, 
sufficiently elongate, and with strong curved tibiz; 
he proposed to describe it under the name of Thaw- 
mastomerus viridis. These exhibitions were followed 
by interesting discussions on the light of the fire-fly, 
on the extirpation of wood-lice from gardens, and 
on the numerous insects which inhabit the galls of 
the various species of willow.—Mr. Bates read a 
paper, ‘On new Species of Agra, from the Collec- 
tion of Mr. W. W. Saunders.’-—Mr. F. Smith read, 
‘Descriptions of some Species of Hymenopterous 





Insects belonging to the families Thynnidz, Masa- 
ride, and Apide.’—The Rev. H. Clark read ‘ De- 
scriptions of new Phytophaga from West Australia.’ 








Cuemicat.—May 4.—Dr. W. A. Miller, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. A. 8. Hobson was for- 
mally admitted a Fellow, and Dr. M. Holzmann, 
Messrs. J. Sugden, jun. and T. N. Kirkham were 
elected.—A paper, ‘On the Phosphide of Magne- 
sium,’ by Mr. T. P. Blunt, was read by the Secre- 
tary. The author prepared this body by passing 
the vapour of phosphorus over heated magnesium 
in the state of filings; the metal becomes incan- 
descent and is converted into a pulverulent sub- 
stance having the appearance of lamp-black, and 
very stable in its chemical nature. The composi- 
tion of the product is expressed by the formula 
Mg, P.—A communication entitled ‘On the Perio- 
dides of some of the Organic Bases,’ by Mr. W. A. 
Tilden, was also read. The author’s experiments 
established the existence of several new members 
of a group of crystalline bodies remarkable for their 
optical properties, one of the best known examples 
of which is the iodo-sulphate of quinine, or artificial 
tourmaline, of Dr. Herapath. The action of iodine 
upon caffeine and its ethyl and methyl substitution 
derivatives, and the iodo-strychnine of Pelletier, 
have been investigated by Mr. Tilden. 





Erunorocican.— April 25.—J. Crawfurd, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—The papers read were:—‘ On 
the Domestication of certain Animals in England 
between the Seventh and Eleventh Centuries,’ by 
Mr. J. Thrupp. The customs and regulations con- 
tained in ancient laws and charters afford assist- 
ance in fixing the dates of the domestication of cer- 
tain animals, and of this the author availed himself. 
1. A man had an absolute right of property in 
tame animals, a limited one in semi-domesticated, 
and none in wild. 2. He was responsible for 
damage done by the first, partly for the second, 
but not for the third. 3. There was a fixed price 
to be paid as compensation for stealing domesti- 
cated animals, a smaller fixed price for the semi- 
domesticated, but none for the wild. 4. Rent pay- 
able generally in produce, and also fines to the king ; 
damages and compensations might be paid in the 
first, generally were in the second, but never in the 
third class. 5. When a species was wild, the clergy 
did nottitheit, butsosoon as it became domesticated 
they did so. 6. Wild animals were left to take care 
of themselves. The semi-domesticated were under 
the care of the general body of slaves; but the 
domesticated had special officers appointed to 
attend them, such as swine-herds, ox-herds, &c. 
7. When they were completely domesticated, they 
were let out to tenants as a part of their farm, 
much as farm-buildings are now, and at the end of 
the tenure reverted to the landlord. 8. They were 
also specially bequeathed or granted in wills or 
charters, as were the inclosures, cattle-yards, hog- 
pens, or castra, in which they were kept. The 
custom of petting animals has been suggested as 
the origin of domestication, but the author 
believes that it was adopted mainly from economic 
motives, was practised so soon as it was found to 
pay, and was carried to the extent and was perse- 
vered in so long as it was found to be profitable, 
and neither further nor longer. The animals on 
whose produce our Anglo-Saxon forefathers at first 
mainly lived, and which they most earnestly desired 
to domesticate, were hogs, bees and eels. The 
hog was the first with which they were successful. 
The domestication of the horse was, probably, of 
a later date, and its history exhibits a difference in 
the habits of the Cymric and Teutonic races. The 
Welsh loved, bred and trained horses when the 
Anglo-Saxon cared little for them. In the tenth 
century, a large proportion of the Welsh horses 
were kept at home, fed and trained, but their brood 
mares, when in foal, were turned loose in the forest, 
for the express economic reason that when they 
could “not draw a cart up and down hill” they 
were not worth home keep. Horses turned out in 
the boundary forests were as much an object of 
systematic forays as hogs; and in a treaty between 
the Welsh and the Western English of the tenth 
century, it is stipulated that home-bred horses car- 
ried off from the woods shall be paid for with 30s., 





and forest-borns with 12s. From the time of Athel- 
stan, the tribute of the Welsh, which had previously 
been paid in valueless wolves, was demanded in 
horses, hawks and greyhounds ; the exportation of 
these was forbidden by law, and they were eagerly 
accepted in payment of compensations ; the clergy 
induced Edward the Confessor to tithe them; 
hunting on horseback became suddenly the fashion ; 
and every man of rank adopted the custom, which 
the early Anglo-Saxon abhorred, of fighting on 
horseback. At the earliest period, the Anglo-Saxon 
was, probably, more anxious to domesticate bees 
than horses. Their produce was an article of food, 
necessary to brewing mead, and extensively used, 
externally and internally, in medicine. In the sixth 
and seventh centuries, bees were altogether wild; 
they swarmed in the woods, and formed their 
honeycombs in hollow trees, and were at first 
classed by law with foxes and otters, as incapable 
of private ownership, ‘‘ because they were always 
on the move.” From the bee, which has con- 
tinued semi-domesticated, the author passed 
to the hawk, whose domestication was superior 
in degree, though inferior in proportionate 
number; was probably a foreign taste, and has 
altogether ceased. There is no evidence that 
the earlier Anglo-Saxons trained these birds. With 
the introduction of fire-arms the breeding of hawks 
ceased, for they were no longer the most profitable 
or exciting means of taking wild fowl. Of all the 
animals which the Anglo-Saxons vainly attempted 
to domesticate, the eel probably cost them most 
labour and money. Enormous ovaria were at- 
tached to nearly every monastery, and supplied 
the monks with many thousands of eels to alleviate 
the severity of their fasts. The list of the animals 
which the Anglo-Saxons kept as pets, and probably 
attempted to domesticate, is a very long one. We 
have wolves, foxes, otters, bears, roebucks, hares, 
weasels, cats, ravens, rooks, dogs, cranes, peacocks. 
The weasel and the cat were both domesticated at 
the same time and for the same purpose, yet the 
animal which proved effective is no longer: home- 
nourished, while the worthless one—thanks to an 
affectionate and domestic disposition—is petted 
and pampered in every family.—‘ On the Peculiar- 
ities of National Pronunciation as a means of 
tracing the Origin and History of Nations,’ by 
the Rev. James Brodie. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—April 25. 
—J.R. M‘Clean, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
May 2.—J. Fowler, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
The paper read was ‘On Uniform Stress in Girder 
Work; illustrated by reference to two bridges 
recently built,’ by Mr. C. Reilly.—At the Monthly 
Ballot the following candidates were elected :—The 
Duke of Sutherland, as an Honorary Member; 
Messrs. G. Black, J. Calvert, J. Coghlan, F. 
Mackison and P. W. Wall, as Members; Messrs, 
P. Adie, T. Alexander, J. B. Batten, A. Clayton, 
A. Folkard, W. Fox, T. A. Greenhill, W. Hunter, 
J. H. Johnson, B. Latham, J. Morgan, J. Napier 
and C. Rolfe, as Associates. 








Roya. Institution.— May 8.—Sir H. Hol- 
land, Bart., M.D., President, in the chair.— 
The President appointed the following Vice-Pre- 
sidents for the ensuing year: Lord Wensley- 
dale, Earl Percy, Sir R. I. Murchison, and 
W. Pole, Esq.— The following were elected 
Members: Messrs. C. Butler, W. Henty, W. 
Morrison, G. B. Rennie, A. C. Tanqueray, and 
P. D. Tuckett.—The following Professors were 
re-elected : W. T. Brande, Honorary Professor of 
Chemistry; J. Tyndall, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy; E. Frankland, Professor of Chemis- 
try.—The following additions to ‘‘The Donation 
Fund for the Promotion of Experimental Re- 
searches ” were announced: John Carrick Moore, 
Esq. (2nd annual donation), 10/.; Harry Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. (2nd donation), 201. 





Socrety oF Arts.—May 3.—M. H. Marsh, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—The paper read was, 
‘On Colonization: its Aspects and Results,’ by 
Mr. W. Stones. 


Syro-Eeyprran.—May 9.—Dr. Lee, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. Sharpe read a paper ‘On the 
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Date of the Book of Revelation.’ His aim was to 
show that it was written in the reign of Vespasian, 
immediately before the conquest of Jerusalem ; 
that Vespasian was the Beast, Titus the second 
Beast, Apollonius of Tyara the False Prophet. Of 
the Seven Kings, Nero was the fifth that had 
fallen and was to come to life again as the eighth. 
Vespasian was the sixth or living king, because 
the writer omitted all notice of Galba, Otho and 
Vitellius, treating Vespasian as the successor of 
Nero, which, in fact, he was in Judea, where the 
three short reigns of those emperors might easily 
be overlooked. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL.—May 2.—Dr. Hunt, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following Members were 
elected: Messrs. S. Roche, W. M. Ord, H. Duck- 
worth, H. K. Twyford, J. Wilson, G. W. Smith, 
8. Higgs, G. Hill, D. G. F. Macdonald, G. C, 
Joad, Rev. W. B. Boyce, Capt. W. D. Carey, 
Rev. W. Arthur, and Dr. H. Rénay; Honorary 
Members: Prof. Velasco, Madrid; Prof. Max 
Miiller, Oxford; Prof. Nilsson, Stockholm; and 
Mr. E. G. Squier, New York. Local Secretary, 
Mr. E. H. Harbour, Amoy, China.—The discus- 
sion on Mr. H. Burnand Owen's paper ‘On Mis- 
sionary Successes and Negro Converts’ was con- 
tinued and concluded. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Asiatic, 8. 
—  Architects,8. — 
— United Service Institution, 8}.—‘ Artillery Question,’ 
Major Owen. g 
Tvrs. Horticultural, 3.—Scientific. 


Statistical, 8.—‘ Variation of Prices and Value of Cur- - 


rency since 1782,’ Prof. Jevons. ° 
~ Agiepeegienl, 8.—' Missionary Work, Africa,’ Bishop of 
ata 


— Engineers, 8.—‘ Railway Rolling Stock,’ Mr. Fletcher. 
Wep. Society of Literature, 45. 

— Society of Arts, 8. 
Tuvrs. Zoological, 4. 

umismatic, 7. 
Chemical, 8. 


oyal, 83 ‘ 
‘Antiquaries, 83.—* Recent Excavations at Silchester,’ Mr. 


oyce. 
Fret. Philological, 8.—Anniversary. 





FINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. Sandys’s picture, Gentle Spring (No. 359), 
may be styled allegorical; it represents a young 
and somewhat exuberant female, dressed in white 
robes of differing substances, holding flowers in 
their folds, standing in an open landscape, with the 
effect of rainy weather about it; gleams of sun- 
light lie on the figure and parts of the background, 
dark clouds roll past, a rainbow is bent above the 


Beggars,’ with much spirit—TZhe Beggars are 
coming to Town. The scene is an ancient street, 
the ragged old and young fellows who stand for 
beggars are less miserable than they might have 
been: hence some of the irony of the old verses is 
lost. Mr. Marks has, nevertheless, given all the 
character and funny points we expect from him. 
A lame old man, very jolly of face, leads the way, 
and is guided by a boy, whose bare legs tempt a 
little dog, and who repulses the beast with a stick; 
behind are other figures, some of them expressing 
the impudent and mendacious ways of their tribe 
with spirit. On the steps of her own hostelry stands 
the hostess of ‘The Owl,’ whose very sign hoots 
at the beggars ; she holds up her baby ; one of the 
beggars lifts his hat with saucy humility.—Francis 
Feeble, Woman’s Tailor (591), by the same artist, 
shows one of Sir John Falstaff’s own regiment in 
the peaceful act of measuring the waist of the 
most buxom of wives. The occupation is peaceful, 
but by no means free from peril ; there is a freedom 
in the sweep of those long and weighty arms of 
the lady which, although Mr. Marks has made 
their hands rather too small to be proportional, 
exempts a man from the imputation of cowardice 
when he goes within their range. While the little 
fellow is obsequiously taking her directions, and 
holding the tape about her form, she holds forth, 
and declares authoritatively how a gentlewoman’s 
garment should be made. There is much character 
in the faces of woman and tailor, nor is there 
less in that of the husband, an old soldier-like 
sort of personage, who is seated in front, and 
listens with due respect for the declarations of his 
larger half. 

Mr. V. Prinsep improves in power of drawing, 
and, although his works here are not equal in 
respect to colour, they are purer than former 
productions. He is, by natural gift, a colourist, 
and can do more than most with the tones 
of a picture, e.g., he has relieved the figure 
of the woman in No. 360 from the wall behind it 
| with singular felicity. This work is an excellent 
| example of colouring, and would be much more so 
if it were not opaque and “dirty” in parts; see 
some of the flesh for the latter defect. On 
the whole this picture stands in need of re- 
| finement as regards the modelling of the forms, 
| the surface, and, above all, the drawing. The re- 
| clining woman who, in a sort of Oriental costume, 
| plays with a parrot, and, having let down her 
| back hair, supplies a title to this study, must 
| be uncomfortable in the attitude here shown. 





head. That head is raised and looking somewhat | The drawing of the accessories is bad. The 


forwards, the expression aims at joyfulness, as of 
‘what was once so delicately called “ heart-singing.” 


We write “aims at” advisedly, for, notwithstand- 
ing all its brilliancy and poetic suggestiveness, the 
face is not painted in a perfect manner, either as 
regards modelling or drawing, nor is it free from 
the vulgarity, or, as it would be juster to say, the 
personal elements of portraiture. Painting a subject 
which is ideal and expressing it with a face that 
is not devoid of personality, Mr. Sandys has 
not escaped the earthy trammels of his model’s 
features, nor risen to the level of inspiration. 
What is such a theme as this if not treated with 
ideality? Who, when the first impression of a 
brilliant picture has passed from his mind will 
hesitate whether this be really Spring or an 
exuberant young English woman of the Eastern 
Counties, standing in a shower of rain? A 
subject that is entirely within the range of Mr. 
Sandys’s ability, because it is dramatic rather 
than imaginative in character, was supplied to 
him by the legend of Priam’s Daughter, No. 503, 
which, bearing the name of Cassandra, represents 
her with great spirit and in a most original 
manner; with sideway placed head and open 
mouth the prophetess shouts out her threats and 
warnings. The expression of the furiously inspired 
princess is given here with extraordinary force and 
felicity of conception ; she is tawny, even ruddy 
of colour, black haired, with gleaming eyes; the 
unrestrained passion of her action tosses the 
Phrygian mantle about her. 

Mr. Marks supplies us with antitheses to these 
poetic pictures. His chief work (831) represents 


| best, but not the most showy of this artist’s 
| pictures, is Belinda, from Pope’s ‘Rape of the 
| Lock’ (188); here the flesh is painted with 
; taste and care,—the action is expressive, the 
| attitude good, and the colour, although more 
| sober than that of the last-named picture, is of a 
| higher quality. By the same is The Scarlet Bow 
| (144), a woman fitting such an ornament to her 
; hair,—a half-length figure, well painted. 

Mr. Wallis gives us a pleasant glimpse at Shak- 
speare’s home life and the troubles of Spenser during 
the few months that preceded the death of the latter. 
Shakspeare and Spenser (7) shows how the latter 
might have visited the former in London, and just 
after his return from Kilcolman, or what remained 
of its ruins ; he is pallid and worn with grief; his 
sensitive nature and delicate look are admirably 
expressed by the figure which that of the healthier 
Shakspeare so warmly, yet unaffectedly, shakes by 
the hand. Of several subjects of this class which 
Mr. Wallis has painted none have approached 
this one as a story or in execution. There is 
much that is brilliant in Veronese painting Sydney’s 
Portrait (885); the latter, a rather stiff figure, sits 
in a chair that is raised on a dais; the painter is 
at his easel; between them, a little removed, is 
Titian, in a red robe, conversing with the English- 
man ; a page, who is seated on the platform, plays 
with a lap-dog; there are other figures, of which 
the best is that of a girl bringing fruit. There is 
much power of painting shown in this work; its 
materials are effectively put together; the colour 
and the chiaroscuro assist each other; and, except 
the figure of Sydney—for the rigidity of which much, 








the scene described by the old ballad, ‘The Jovial| however, might be urged—there is great freedom 


and elegance in the composition; the design tells 
the story perfectly. The painting, however,—see 
Titian’s robe and Veronese’s face,—is not com- 
plete ; the former of these important parts is thin, 
and looks like stained glass.—Miss Wells sends 
a prettily-painted head of a lady who is holding a 
wreath, styled Victory in the Balance (6); this is 
nicely drawn and thoroughly painted ; its apparent 
quaintness is due to over-care, the best sign ina 
student, and partly to the inspiration of a noble 
school.—La (ilaneuse (88), by Mr. Dicey, is a 
vigorously painted and pathetic picture of an old 
woman seated by a roadside. Its pathos, which is 
French, is commonplace in France; but, being 
simple, not unwelcome here. 

Mr. Crowe sends Whitefield preaching in Moor- 
fields (559). This is one of the artist's best pictures, 
although it is rather hardin treatment ; much of that 
characteristic being due to a conscientious attempt 
to give the effect of open daylight. Whitefield 
is mounted on a platform and earnestly preaching 
to a mixed crowd; some are rapt and attentive, 
others are affected almost to tears,—some are ener- 
getic in bringing the words of the speaker to fruit, 
others still more so in attempts to interrupt 
him, of which, in his letters, Whitefield wrote so 
vividly. A drummer and his fifing boy had been 
hired by the showman, whose trade was threatened 
by the superior attractiveness of the preacher, to 
march uproariously through his audience,—a 
Merry Andrew smacks a whip at him,—a fellow 
who is mounted in a tree blows a trumpet near his 
face,—others are shouting; but all interruptions 
are in vain. That Mr. Crowe has made this hurly- 
burly almost too potent in his picture was an error 
on the strong side. His work is a little opaque, but 
very solid and rich in characterization: see the 
girl who sits on the steps of the platform and 
gathers the notes of those who desire counsel from 
so ardent a teacher; see the drummer, the fifer 
and the women near them. The colour of the pic- 
ture is rather cold.—Mr. R. Collinson emulates 
Mr. Bouvier in the race for a share of Frank Stone’s 
mantle; Misgivings (461) almost suggests itself to 
the appreciative mind,—a sentimental female, 
whose head, by the way, is too large for her, looks 
from a window.—Mr. C. Landseer’s Savage dis- 
covering his Parentage (18) is the best picture he 
has painted; the face of Savage, although not 
complete in execution, is really expressive. The 
so-called Countess’s son sits on his bed in a garret, 
holds a letter, which has just been taken from a 
box before him, and looks meditatively, without 
sentimentality, towards us. The girl who is oppo- 
site to him is too young, and not by action or 
expression united with sufficient force to the subject 
of the picture. 

By Mr. Webster we have a capital scene of 
village life, Village Gossips (77),—a knot of old 
women at tea and scandal; their actions are varied, 
and their expressions, contrary to the fact of recent 
pictures by the artist, are by no means trivial or 
conventional, but spirited, characteristic, and even 
amusing. The colour of this picture is opaque and 
clay-like, its surface monotonously smooth, but 
the objects are more carefully painted from nature 
than usual by the artist: hence his work is more 
solid and effective, truer to life and brighter 
in light and shade.—Mr. Boughton’s Breton Hay- 
maker (97) and Wandering Thoughts (100) are 
capitally painted in the French manner. In the 
first, a girl trudges home at evening; this is a fine 
study of tone and colour. In the second, a lady 
sits in a convent parlour; her breviary is in her 
hand, but her mind wanders in the direction sug- 
gested by some flowers; the interior is a little hot 
in colour.—Mr. J. Clark does not improve in 
painting, still less does he recover power of drawing; 
his Good-bye, Baby (101),—a mother sending 
a child “‘for a walk” in the arms of its nurse, is 
almost commonplace in conception, and very heavily 
painted.—For truth of treatment of the effect 
of light, compare the last with its neighbour, b 
Mr. W. Field, Midsummer Day (64), which is 
excellent in that respect,—a knot of females seated 
in a freshly-mown meadow, the swathes lying 
about them in long lines, summer sky overhead, 
heat-mists delicately obscuring the distance; a 
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work of good colour, rather dextrously than 
solidly painted; the women gossip with great 
spirit, and are capitally-designed figures.—Mr. F. 
Talfourd does not improve in solidity of painting; 
his Relicta (55) is skilfully put together, but is 
coarse in handling. No. 203, a landscape, by the 
same, has a still pool in the front; a gleam of sun- 
light strikes a bank in the mid-distance ; the whole 
is rather a composed picture than a landscape 
proper. The same may be said of No. 44, 
another landscape, by the same.—Mr. Coppard’s 
Welsh Interior (72) is admirably painted, well 
drawn and rich in effect; more might have been 
done with the subject by arranging the colour so 
as to develope the chiaroscuro.—Mr. Hill’s rustic 
Mariana (80), a deserted damsel leaning at a 
window, renders the effect of twilight completely ; 
the colour, which is very sober, is excellent, 
the design expressive and simple. 

Among the most striking pictures here are 
two very original works by Mr. A. Moore, both 
in the North Room, having diverse subjects, 
so as to show his wealthy invention and scope of 
artistic power. The largest is Zlijah’s Sacrifice 
(615),—the descent of the fire of the Lord upon the 
prophet’s offering. Mr. Moore paints in a dry 
and fresco-like manner, so that his work will 
not catch the popular eye; it is, nevertheless, 
full of poetic spirit, grave in conception of the sub- 
ject, and passionate ; the people, who are on their 
knees around the altar of sacrifice, crouch, and 
their arms are crossed above their heads before the 
descending flame: this is an action of the most 
expressive character; the fire flickers in the air 
like a great tongue, and runs about the trench 
holding the water; the conception of Elijah’s 
figure is anything but like what the old masters 
were accustomed to design. Contrasted in subject, 
but equally fine in conception, is a little picture of a 
Greek theme, styled The Marble Seat (586). Three 
Greek women, or goddesses, sit and recline on 
aw marble bench that is placed upon the flower- 
enriched sward and near sparse trees, between 
whose trunks appear the antique country and 
distant mountains. For them a youth, the 
Ganymede of the hour, pours wine into a 
calix ; they regard him with eyes and with 
an air that have the true antique expression. 
Their attitudes are evidently derived from those 
of the grandest female statues in the world, i. e., 
‘The Fates,’ nowin the Elgin Room ; they are, how- 
ever, not plagiaries, but wisely reproduce some- 
thing of that irreproachable majesty which Phidias 
gave. The execution of these works is rough, their 
surfaces are harsh, their composition grave and 
noble, theirinspiration of the highest Art.—We may 
resume our progress through the Great: Room here 
with Mr. Le Jeune’s picture, The Loiterer (109), a 
girl idling near the palings of a park. The contrast 
afforded by the last-named and this work is startling : 
where one is rough the other is smooth; where one 
is weak the other is strong; the colour of the pic- 
ture is bad. In that respect, The Youny Wurreners 
(191), by the same, is to be preferred to its com- 
panion ; two children are looking into a rabbit-hole ; 
their actions are not inexpressive, nor their faces 
inapt ; the painting of both Mr. Le Jeune’s pic- 
tures is opaque and unartist-like.—Mr. R. Tait’s 
Florentine Boy (127) is a capitally painted head, 
well modelled, well drawn, and life-like.—Miss 
Coode’s Violet (205) reseinbles the last in excellence, 
and surpasses its immediate predecessors in quality 
of art-work ; study of a girl’s head, painted with 
sprightly skill. 

Our continental neighbours have been more than 
usually thoughtful in sending characteristic pictures 
to this Exhibition. Primeamong these is M. Ribot’s 
Les Rétameurs (547), a couple of tinkers, one of 
whom examines a coffee-pot, while the other, an 
old man, gossips as he blows a bellows at a fire. 
A picture that is black and very strange to Eng- 
lish eyes in its Carravagiesque manner and auda- 
cious contrasts of light and gloom, cold in colour, 
opaque, yet full of power, and grave in treatment. 

A second French picture is Christ descendu de 
la Croix (194), by M. Signol, a hard, cold, and 
academical production, that tells the story with 
Scholastic force; the dead body is, however, only 


the Virgin is commonplace, in the fashion of 
the studios.—M. Lehmann sends Pilgrims in 
Sight of Rome (272),—telling the story in a very 
old and very true way.—M. Perugini’s Lavandage 
(276), although it shows nothing more than two 
smart and graceful girls carrying a basket of linen 
between them,—their legs being questionable in 
drawing,—tells the story of their exuberant youth, 
their lithe forms, and all the artist meant to tell, 
with real liveliness. —-M. Legros, whose picture of 
last year made some impression, will not advance 
in public estimation by Le Lutrin (435),—priests 
at the lectern,—although it has a large and broad 
style; it is flat; the faces are needlessly dull in 
expression. 

Mr. Poynter has told the story of that devoted 
Roman soldier’s fate whose bones were dug up at 
Pompeii, and attested that he had remained at his 
post, forgotten, but unshaken in fidelity. Faithful 
unto Death (542) depicts this hero,—whose mere 
number in the century has perished, and whose 
armour did but hint at the title of his legion,— 
standing, as he must have stood, near the Hercu- 
lanean Gate of Pompeii, when on guard, with spear 
in hand, and unflinching, though thousands passed 
him in flight, all was open on the road, and Vesu- 
vius emptied herself of a world of fire, lava, and 
stones, and the last day seemed come; he has 
drawn back a little under the shelter of an entry, 
but sees the way of his duty, and stands unknown 
but glorious. By the same, is a capitally painted 
and very soberly-hued Portrait of a Lady (335). 
—Mr. Dobson affects simplicity and perfect mono- 
tony of subjects and treatment; his German girls 
are very good German girls, although their skins 
are rather opaque; their faces are cleverly, not 
showily, drawn; their expressions are good, but 
commonplace; notwithstanding their lack of variety, 
there is much that is respectable, if uninteresting, 
and something so sound in the way they are painted, 
that we compare these pictures with the works 
of Mr. Le Jeune, and are thankful. These remarks 
apply to Jm Walde (129),—two children putting 
flowers in a basket, and Jn the Forest (193)—a girl 
bearing wood in a basket. 

This year, two artists only have taken what may 
be called subjects from Shakspeare. Mr. Orchard- 
son’s reading of the interview between Hamlet and 
Ophelia (603), where she returns the gifts, is not 
less pictorial, because he has taken the stage idea 
of the theme, and done so not only in respect to 
painting the subject as a scene, but by the atti- 
tudes of the figures and their expressions. The 
personages pose themselves as actors do, and we 
see the rest of the “business” going on behind. 
The painting of this picture is dextrous ; the figures 
are well relieved; some points of its colour are 
good; the arras which supplies a background is 
capitally treated ; effect and force are obtained by 
the simplest means. In looking at the work of an 
artist so easily satisfied with himself as Mr. 
Orchardson is, fears arise that his dexterity will 
betray him into the ranks of those who have 
become sentimentalists, and merely showy painters. 
A natural gift abused revenges itself in such cata- 
strophes, The cleverest of the class sink most 
deeply, as must be expected, and produce what 
are called ‘ show-pictures” of ceremonials, meet- 
ings, departures, and State transactions of the 
silliest order, and thus insure themselves oblivion. 
—Mrs. Robbinson’s Rosalind and Celia (430) are, 
in features, expressions, and actions, rather pro- 
saic renderings of those personages; the work is 


| powerfully painted, bright, softer than we have 


had before from the artist.—We are disappointed 
with Mr. Yeames’s romantic production, Arming 
the Young Knight (367); admitting much that is 
irreproachable in its execution, there is a good 
deal that is flimsy, and in manner like that of 
Mr. F. R. Pickersgill; the design is showy; its 
elements are commonplace, except that the young 
gentleman looks needlessly irate.x—Of Mr. Gale’s 
three pictures of Oriental life, Nos. 71, a beggar, 
401, a girl with a basket on her head, and 429, 
Mary Magdalen, the last is the best, being painted 
with unusual solidity and power: the effect is 
excellent. The others, the first especially, are cos- 
tume studies, as indeed the second, to a certain 


& dead body, although it is very finely drawn;| extent is; these are cleverly but thinly painted, 











some parts looking like stained glass: see the blue 
portions of the dresses. 

One of the brightest pictures here is by Mr. 
Archer, Old Maid (452),—two quaintly-charming 
little girls playing at cards, one of them accuses 
the other of cheating ; a work full of spirit, capital 
in colour, and pleasant to see.—Mr. A. Hughes's 
picture of the Mower (554),—such a man sharpen- 
ing his scythe at twilight, renders the effect beau- 
tifully, and is admirably painted; the man’s face 
deserves special attention.—Mr. Rankley’s A fier 
Work (442),—a painter chatting with gipsies, one 
of whom plays a violin, while another sings, has 
good character, sound painting, warmth, and apt 
expression ; the whole is rather commonplace, but 
manly in its way.—Mr. Clay’s French Court at the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew (365) has movement, 
and much variety of design, with some good 
expression. 

Mr. E. Nicol’s picture of a deputation of tenants to 
an Irish sporting landlord (514) is one of the best and 
most truly humorous of his works. An old fellow, 
the leader, sits and cogitates, with slow but power- 
ful brains at work ; a tall, gaunt peasant listens ; a 
sharp, avidious, cunning-looking man, of low type, 
seems to watch his companions. The landlord 
attempts to demonstrate his inability to grant 
what is required: a capital picture—Mr. A. J. 
Lewis's The Last Number (279),—a girl reading a 
magazine, would have been very pleasant if he had 
not chosen a vulgar and rankly-coloured face for 
his model.—Mr. Wynfield’s Last Days of Elizabeth 
(189),—the queen looking at a slowly-setting sun, 
though rough, and rather flimsily executed, is not 
without pathos. — Mr. Tourrier’s picture, The 
Prisoner (493),—such a one seated in the deep 
bay of a window,—is a well-considered and 
expressive figure, though the shadows are too 
black throughout.—Mr. R. S. Stanhope’s Beauty 
and the Beast (537) has some pleasant points of 
colour, but is oddly drawn, and without grace in the 
figure of Beauty ; the Beast is a very prosaic sort 
of bear ; the effect is inexplicable—Mr. Paton’s 
Fact and Fancy (315),—a boy looking at the fairies 
who have presented themselves to him in a dell, 
among mossed rocks and gigantic roots,—although 
very hard, has a pretty and expressive boy’s face, 
and some pleasant painting.—Mr. Hicks paints 
another phase of London life ; this time his subject 
is one of those saturnalia of the benevolent, an 
election of orphans to an asylum (553). The artist 
perfectly suits the subject ; his work is showy in 
execution, and far more valuable in intellectual 
character than the sentimentalism of No. 352, by 
the same, allows it to be; the last is supposed to 
personate Milton’s J? Penseroso; but it really 


represents a commonplace boarding-school girl in“ 


her night-dress, with her back hair let down, and 
giving her ideas of the subject preparatory to a 
charade performance. 





ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE complaint against the Royal Academy made 
on behalf of architecture, is very much weakened 
by the decline of the Architectural Exhibition. 
Year after year the collection diminishes in extent, 
and becomes lower in character. Among the works 
now present let us find those which are excellent, 
and briefly comment on them. Methodist New Con- 
nexion Oollege, Sheffield (No. 2), by Mr. W. Hill, 
is a modest specimen of modern Gothic, commend- 
able for a simplicity of character which almost 
attains that noble quality of architecture which we 
are accustomed to style “repose.” This is by no 
means a common merit in modern Gothic designs. 
A Design for a Proposed Memorial to Sir Tatton 
Sykes (15) is a column, with clustered shafts on a 
pedestal, surmounted by a gableted head ; the whole 
would look better if the architect, Mr. J. M. Smith, 
would consent to remove the statue from the summit, 
and dispense with the useless gargoyles.—Schools, 
d&e., at Bromham (12), by Mr. W. Tasker, has a 
pleasant look; the high-pitched roofs are rather too 
prominent; for brickwork the whole is commend- 
able.—Mr. A. W. Blomfield’s Design for Grocers’ 
Hall (16) is extremely well arranged, and a very 
good specimen of modern Gothic; the windows, 
which are very important features in this work, 
are monotonous in their traceries; repetitions of a 
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central circle and lobes about it, are but poor Art: 
see the drawing No. 19, which displays this fea- 
ture.—Decorations for the Chinese and Indian 
Courts, South Kensington Museum (30), by Mr. 
Owen Jones, is open to the same objections as 
those we have urged with regard to Mr. Blomfield’s 
windows; each bay of the courts differs from the 
others, but the elements of those bays do not 
differ in themselves :—they should do if the guiding 
idea of Oriental art is admitted, or the spirit of its 
design received in due honour.—Mr. R. P. Pul- 
lan’s Interior of a Town Church (57) is, for a 
Gothic interior, the poorest in decoration that 
has been seen since ‘Churchwardens’ Gothic” 
went out of vogue; probably much use of colour 
is intended for this work; that is not shown, 
however.—A Design for a Town Church, “in the 
Byzantine style” (151), which is gorgeous with 
gold-grounded mosaics, shows the spring of the 
architect’s inspiration. Neither of these is _per- 
fectly suitable for a town church in England, 
because the light is taken wholly from the lower 
story; a high light is best for us, on account of its 
greater power, and the silence which is secured for 
interiors where the windows are greatly elevated 
above the ground. 

Mr. Norman Shaw’s New Exchange, Brad- 
ford (67), is not without grandeur, but it is 
inappropriate to an exchange building, and resem- 
bles a prison.—Mr. W. Burges’s Design for the 
New Corn Fauchange, Bradford (207), makes the 
eye ache with the restlessness of its elements 
and the fluttering lights it displays. Much better 
suited for the purpose is No. 208, by the same, 
Interior of a Hall, for the same building, with a 
good glass roof and some very elegant constructive 
portions. The repose which is wanting in the Brad- 
ford Exchange may be found amply provided for 
in Mr. Street’s Church at Torquay (218), a broad 
and noble work.— Mr. Truefitt’s Designs for 
Houses, Cottages, &e. (211 to 215), are all good.— 
Nos. 289, 240, represent some strikingly pictur- 
esque and handsome houses, erected from designs 
by Mr. C. Gray at Kensington, in which, although 
they have heavy features, there is much to be stu- 
died; too much is made of the elementary quality 
of solidity which is made characteristic of these 
works.— Whitby Cemetery Cross (369), by Messrs. 
Hadfield & Son, is extremely well designed, bold 
and solid.—Warm commendations are due to Mr. 
J. P. Seddon for his excellent designs for domestic 
furniture in the frame numbered 323, and including 
couches, cupboards, armoires, chairs, tables and 
bookcases; the grace of these is equalled by their 
propriety and serviceableness. When it is remem- 
bered how vile is modern furniture in general our 
debt to Mr. Seddon will be appreciated. 

The Church of St. Peter, Edinburgh (287), by 
Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, has a finely proportioned 
tower.— Many works by Mr. J. Prichard, including 
A Tomb for Llandaff Cathedral (274), panels for 
the same, as designed by Mr. Armstead (273 and 
275), and a ‘House at Xeres de la Frontera, Spain 
(256), are noteworthy: the last is especially so, on 
account of its evident adaptability to the climate, 
and effective arrangements.—The First House of a 
Proposed Terrace at Whitby (870), by Messrs. 
Hadfield & Son, is, as here presented, simple, and 
good as an example of small house building.—Mr. 
Burges’s designs forthe Decoration of the Chapel 
of Worcester College, Oxford (327), are admirable 
examples of late Italian Renaissance style, having 
all the glitter and mobility of that class of work ; 
the best portion, architecturally speaking, is the 
deeply-toned dado; the least good part is the 
cornice of painted festoons. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

A new picture has been added to the French 
Gallery, Pall Mall, the work of Mdlle. R. Bon- 
heur, and, on the whole, the most brilliant of her 
productions. With means less effective in their 
character than those she has formerly employed, 
the artist has produced a striking picture in 
Deer crossing the Long Ridge in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. Just as they have attained the front 
of the platform before us, the leader of the herd 
snuffs danger, and now stands, like an expe- 
rienced stag, his shoulders raised by the straight- 





ening of his fore-legs, his head borne aloft, so as 
to advance his nostrils and make his antlers lie 
almost horizontally, his eyes fixed and his nostrils 
quivering. The first doe, who stands beside the 
stag, has also her attention aroused, and listens, 
laying her ears backwards, with a hollow towards 
the sound, as if to catch it; a second doe expresses 
less cunning, but moretimidity than hercompanion ; 
another, unsuspicious, drinks at a brook that runs 
among the rocks and heather of the foreground : 
the family is completed by several beautifully- 
painted fawns. The landscape gives the summit 
of a ridge of land that suddenly dips from sight 
in the mid-distance and rises again in the form 
of a dim line of high ground drawn along the 
horizon. The true expressiveness of the animals 
painted here ought to make Sir Edwin Landseer 
look to his laurels. The warmth and clearness of 
the picture are among its greatest charms; the sky 
is deliciously painted in its pale and tender grey 
tones, the clouds are borne high above the land, 
and show beneath them an exquisitely hued space 
that is nearly free of massed vapours, but rendered 
tender in colour by their diffusion as a veil, which 
softens but obscures not form nor light.—By 
Madame Jerichau is No. 66, A Danish Girl Reading, 
a singularly fine and solid picture; bright, although 
a little raw in colour, admirably drawn; see the 
bust, arms and draperies of the girl. Well modelled 
and sound throughout as this painting is, we are 
glad to call attention to it.— By M. De Jonghe is 
Mother and Child (33), a capital work ; also newly 
placed in this Gallery, as are several pictures of 
less importance. 

To our list of statues intended for the Royal 
Gallery, let us add that which is commissioned 
from Mr. Munro, to represent Mary the Second. 

The subscriptions received on behalf of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, at the anni- 
versary dinner, on Saturday last, amounted to 
1,1162. 13s. 

Mr. D. Brandon is the architect for the new 
Junior Carlton Club-house, to be erected in Pall 
Mall, north side, with frontages in St. James's 
Square and Pall Mall respectively of 121 feet, and 
a depth of 60 feet. 

A statue is to be erected to Mr. Cobden at 
Stockport; a second such work is proposed for 
Salford. 

The first stone of the new spire of Chichester 
Cathedral was laid on the 2nd inst. The tower on 
which it stands is 130 feet high. Of the wood- 
fittings of the interior nothing but the stalls will be 
retained. 

The sale by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods 
of the remaining works of Dyce took place on the 
5th inst., and comprised among the remarkable lots 
the following. Drawings—The original of the 
exhibited picture of ‘The Meeting of Jacob and 
Rachel, 54/. 12s. (Agnew),—‘ The Virgin Praying,’ 
711. 8s. (Colnaghi),—‘ Portrait of Turner,’ on can- 
vas, 21/. (Agnew). The original designs for the 
frescoes painted in the Queen’s Robing Room at 
Westminster, 1, ‘Courtesy,’ 47/. 5s. (Agnew),—2, 
‘Generosity,’ 31/. 10s. (same),—3, ‘ Religion ; or, 
Faith,’ 137.138. (same),—4, ‘Mercy,’ 86/. 5s. (same), 
—5, ‘Hospitality,’ 37/. 68. (Levy),—6, ‘Generosity,’ 
211. (Toynbee). ‘The Knights departing in search 
of the Sainte-Graal,’ 157/.10s. (Agnew). Pictures 
in Oil—‘ The Virgin, standing, with Clasped Hands, 
the Saviour before her,’ 362/. 5s. (Agnew),—‘ The 
Virgin, and Infant Saviour lying before her,’ 2101. 
(Colnaghi),—‘ Knox administering the Sacrament 
at Cawdor House,’ 2627. 10s. (Agnew). Cartoons, 
‘Scene from Comus,’ painted on fresco for the 
Summer House, Buckingham Palace, 58/. 16s. 
(Agnew),—‘ Boys Singing,’ for stained glass in 
Ely Cathedral, 847. (Colnaghi),—‘ Design for 
Stained Glass in All Saints Church,’ 65/. 2s. 
(Agnew). ier 

The following pictures, possessing high artistic 
character, were sold on Saturday last. Prout, 
Porch of Chartres Cathedral, 100 guineas (Agnew), 
—Mr. Creswick, Loch Katrine, 21 in. by 28 in., 
165 gs. (Whitehead),—Mr. Stanfield, Castle of 
Ischia, 30 in. by 48 in. 1,270 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. 
Linnell, Autumn Landscape, 600 gs. (same),— 
Callcott, Italian Landscape, View near Varese, 
700 gs. (same),—D. Cox, a View in Wales, chil- 


dren in the foreground, 24 in. by 17} in., 140 gs. 
(Ames),—W. Miiller, Landscape, a cottage near 


two pine trees, two children near a pool, 395 gs. 
(Hutchinson),—Constable, The Millstream, en- 
graved, 660 gs. (Agnew),—M. Leys, Re-establish- 
ment of Worship at Antwerp, 234 in. by 31 in., 
235 gs. (Barker),—Messrs. T. Creswick and R. 
Ansdell, The Park, 350 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. Linnell, 
Eve of the Deluge, 234 in. by 324 in., 201 gs. (G. 
Earl),—Mr. Stanfield, Dutch River Scene, moon- 
light, 305 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. J. Phillip, Girl 
feeding a Lamb, 350 gs. (same),—W. Hunt, The 
Flower-Girl, exhibited 1863, 350 gs. (same). 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—Jaell, Pianist to the King of Hanover, 
wih pley on TUESDAY, May 23, with Joachim, Piatti, &c.—On 
THURSDAY, ey 25, at Three o'clock, Donors and their Frien 
are invited to the Institute (Hanover Square) to hear Music, a 
to discuss the Proposal of transferring the Library to the South 
K E 1 Department. J. ELLA. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett.—FOU RTH CONCERT, May 15.—The Programme 
will include Spohr’s Symphony in D minor (composed ex 
for the Society); Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 8; Mendelsso 
Overture in C composed expressly for the Society) ; and the Over- 
ture to Mozart's * berfiéte.’ lo Violinist, Herr Lauterbach. 
Vocalist, Madame Joachim.—Single Tickets, 15s. each, to be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Addison & Lucas, 210, Regent Street. 

CAMPBELL CLARK By Sec., 24, Lincoln's Inn 
elds, W.C. 


MAY 15, 1865.—Madame SAINTON-DOLBY and M. SAINTON 
have the honour to announce, that their ANNUAL 
MORNING CONCERT will take place, at St. James’s Hall, on 
MONDAY NEXT, at3 o'clock. Vocalists: Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Madame Parepa, Miss Ma- 
rian Moss and Miss Louisa e, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Herr 
Wachtel, Mr. W aa Cooper, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. J. G. 
Patey, and Mr. W. H. Weiss. Pianoforte, Madame Arabella God- 
dard; Violin, M. Sainton ; Violoncello, M. Paque. Conductors: 
Mr. Benedict, M. Tours, Mr. Deacon, and Herr Meyer Lutz.— 
Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; served Area, 58.; Balcony, 3s.; admission, 18, 
Tickets may be obtained of Madame Sainton-Dolby and Mons. 
Sainton, at their residence, 5, Upper Wimpole Street, W.; the 
principal Libraries and Musiesellers’; and at Austin’s Ticket-office, 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 








HERR ADOLPHE POLLITZER’S SOTREE MUSICALE 
will take place at the Beethoven Rooms, 76, Harley Street, Caven- 
dish Square,on WEDNESDAY, May 17, at Eight. Miss Banks, 
Herr Reichart, Messrs. Dannreuther, Pollitzer, Watson, Webb, 
Paque. Conductor, Herr W. Ganz.—Single Ticket, Half-a-Gui 
Family Ticket, to admit three, One Guinea; may be had a 
Schott’s Music Warehouse, 159, Regent Street; and of Herr 
Pollitzer, 18, Blandford Street, Manchester Square. 


MR. J. BALSIR CHATTERTON’S (Harpist to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and Professor of the H at the Royal Academy of 
Music) GRAND MORNING CONCERT, WEDN ESDAY, MayI7, 
at Two o'clock, at DRURY LANE THEATRE. Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Miss Poole, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madame Weiss, Miss 
Edith Wynne, Miss Marian Moss, Miss Rose Hersee, Mr. W. H, 
Cummings, Mr. Henri Drayton, Cooper, Mr. W. H, 
Weiss, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. rrison. Chorus and 
Band of Harps, including Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), 
Mr. T. H. Wright, Mr. Trust, Mr. W. Layland, Mr. J. Cheshire, 
Mr. Lockwood, Mr. George, Mr. Weippert, and Mr. J. Balsir 
Chatterton; Miss Trust, Miss Poncioni, Miss Wotypers Miss 
Holcombe, Mrs. Cooper. Solo on the Trumpet, Mr. T. Harper. 
Pianoforte, Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. Hammond, Miss Merriman, 
Miss Kate Chatterton (niece to Mr. J. B. Chatterton). Condue+ 
tors: Mr. Benedict, Mr. E. Berger, Mr. H. V. Lewis, Mr. G. B 
Allen.—Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 5s.; First Circle, 4s.; Private 
Boxes, one, two, three, four, and five guineas. To be had of Mr. 
J. B, Chatterton, 32. Manchester Street, Manchester Square; of 
Addison & Lucas, 210, Regent Street; Lambourn, Cock & Co., 63, 
New Bond Street; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; Cramer 
& Co., 201, Regent Street ; and at the Box-office of the Theatre. 

MR. AGUILAR’S MATINEE, at his Residence, 17, West- 

yarne Square, FRIDAY, May 19.— Madame Parepa, Mrs. 
Francis Talfourd, Miss Grace Lindo, Signor Gardoni, Signor Cia« 
batta, Herr Oberthur, Mr. Aguilar, M. Sainton, and Signor Piatti. 
Conductor, Herr Wilhelm Ganz.—Tickets, 15s., r. ilar; 
and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co.’s, 201, Regent Street. 


ir. Wilbye 
. a. Ha 








MEYERBEER’S ‘L’AFRICAINE.’ 
Paris, May 9, 1865. 

To offer, on the spot, a final account of upwards 
of six hours of theatrical music, and that music 
Meyerbeer’s, — music denied that advantageous 
revision in the exercise of which Meyerbeer was 
so sedulous—is a manifest impossibility. Could criti- 
cism bear proportion to the labour which has been 
bestowed on what is to be criticized (a labour, in 
the present case, extending over some quarter of a 
century, and still left incomplete), we might devote 
a number of this journal to every one of the five 
acts, and a week’s preliminary study to each sepa- 
rate portion. 

In the shapeless product of the new school 
an ear that is exercised will not wait long 
to determine where clearness ends and chaos 
begins; and thus, however weary of the mass of 
uncouth details, will find small hesitation in deciding 
on their uncouthness ; but in this ‘A fricaine,’ every 
scene is so embossed and elaborated, so crowded 
with rich and tempting designs,—some to re-appear, 
others not,—that only such closeness of concentra- 
tion as precludes the possibility of the spectator 
abandoning himself to the emotion of the scene, 





will enable him to form anything approaching a 
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real—not a hearsay—appreciation of a work thus | 


piled up and knit together. For this reason, alone, 
it may be feared that ‘L’Africaine,’ though its 
melodic themes be more frank than those of most 
of its predecessors, though it requires no preterna- 
tural compass from any soprano, tenor or bass 
engaged (the contralto voice being omitted), and 
because Meyerbeer was sparing in recurrence to 
his familiar receipts of progress and construction, 
will suffer damage from the abbreviations which 
must be called for in any theatre save that of Paris, 
and are even there already entered on. We have 
always grieved over the wholesale demolition made 
in the first two acts of ‘Les Huguenots,’ but fancy 
that, in the case before us, even more trenchant 
measures must be resorted to. A part of Meyer- 
beer’s not unjust reputation for patchiness belongs 
to this ill-considered determination to strain every 
story to a preternatural length, thus rendering 
cutting necessary. 

Without doubt or qualification, the impression 
presents itself that the music of ‘ L’Africaine’ must 
suffer for its story. This, it has been said, was 
changed and re-made more than once; but a car- 
dinal mistake lies in its leading idea. Devilry 
could be made interesting in ‘ Robert,’—political 
controversy, as striking at the heart of love, fas- 
cinating in ‘Les Huguenots,—the conflict of a 
mother’s piety with a son’s fanaticism, impressive 
in ‘Le Prophtte,—but geographical discovery 
is not a good motive for dramatic passion. 
The refusal, on the part of the Portuguese 
authorities, to intrust Vasco with a ship in which 
to press his discoveries forward, comes more promi- 
nently into relief than his fidelity to Dona Inez, 
Don Diego’s daughter. His, indeed, is a movable 
affection, to be disturbed perpetually by the pre- 
sence of his captive, Selika, the African queen, to 
whom Scribe gave a wide berth, in point of coun- 
try, being perplexed between Madagascar, Java, 
and Ceylon!—Selika has, of course, fallen in love 
with her captor, suffers every conceivable sorrow, 
and endures every imaginable sacrifice in his behalf, 
in spite of the warnings of the sinister Nelusco, a 
countryman and fellow-captive (in love with her), 
and throughout the opera in a chronic state of 
brooding jealousy and mischief. Vasco rather 
heartlessly avails himself of Selika’s protection 
whenever it suits him, turning instantly back to 
Inez whenever she crosses his path. Jnez, too, is, 
in her way, a sacrificer; since, to buy the liberty 
of her lover, who had been condemned to life- 
imprisonment by the Inquisition, in consequence of 
the insults hurled at them by him as a frustrated 
discoverer, she gives her hand to Don Pedro, 


whom she hates. How she is extricated from this | plans. 


wretched marriage while on a voyage with her 
husband—how Selika gets back to her own Africa, 
and again rescues Vasco from death by claiming 
him as her husband—how he this time is quite 
sure that he loves her, till he hears the voice of 
Inez, when he again goes back to the old queen of 
his affections—how poor twice-disappointed Selika 
submits, gives him up, insures his happiness, and 
then lies down to die, like a Madagascar or 
Javanese Dido, not on a burning pile, but under 
@ poisonous manchineel-tree, are the incidents 
which fill up the story. 

There is no overture, but the instrumental 
introduction of the first act, which takes place in 
the council-hall of the palace at Lisbon, includes 
one of Meyerbeer’s happiest phrases, used again in 
the septett which ends the second act. The scene 
is opened by Jnez (Mdlle. Battu), who laments 
Vasco’s absence in a romance, not one of its master’s 
happiest. Far better is the snatch of symphony 
which ‘‘brings on” Don Diego, her father (M. 
Castelmary), and Don Pedro (M. Belval), an 
admiral (who has managed to win the good graces 
of Don Diego, but not of Jnez), in expectation of a 
naval debate. The next terzettino with them and 
Inez is of no peculiar interest. The entry, however, 
of the Grand Inquisitor, the Bishops, and the other 
councillors, is the finest thing in the early part of 
‘L’Africaine.’ The theme of the chorus, which 
is figurative, and might be made to do duty as a 
cabaletta, if taken in slower tempo, has life, energy, 
pomp, and is new in style; this entire council- 
Scene, by the way, as a piece of probable stage 
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decoration, of groupings such as belong to the 
august occasion, and of superb costumes, arranged 
with exquisite instinct for harmony of colour, is 
one of the most richly executed pictures we bear 
in mind. Next appears Vasco (M. Naudin), who 
comes eager with his plan, and whose ardour and 
confidence carry with them a group of younger 
spirits, in a chorus which, though bold, has small 
novelty. Vasco summons for witnesses his captives, 
Selika (Madame Saxe) and Nelusco (M. Faure), to 
testify what wondrous things could be found in 
unexplored lands. But the African Queen will not 
speak, restrained by the counsels of her familiar, 
and her master, flouted as a pretender by the 
instigations of Don Pedro (who has an eye to 
depriving him of the honours of discovery as well 
as of the hand of Jnez), insults the Court as a con- 
clave of ignorant bigots, and for his contumacy is 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. The work- 
ing together of all these strands of interest is in 
Meyerbeer’s best manner, and the act closes with 
a very fine coda. Owing to the greater intricacy 
of the themes treated, this concerted piece (let 
Parisians say what they will) cannot be rated as 
equal to the ‘ Blessing of the Swords’ in ‘ Les 
Huguenots,’ or the Cathedral scene in ‘ Le Pro- 
phtte.’ This act, however, is, musically, the best 
of the first three, in right of so skilful a piece of 
combination. 

The second act passes in the prison of the Inqui- 
sition at Lisbon, where Selika is allowed to tend 
Vasco(/) and Nelusco to come in and out with 
an assassination-project, which his queen will not 
permit him to execute. A song sung by the heroine 
over the sleeping prisoner begins with a relishing 
quaintness, but is spoilt by an episodical outburst 
of soliloquy, disturbing the spirit of the situation. 
Then comes Nelusco’s appeal to her pride, ‘ Fille 
des rois,’ one of Meyerbeer’s finest songs for a bass 
voice, executed to perfection by M. Faure, with a 
power and a finish worthy of the great days of 
singing. In the duett which follows, for hero and 
heroine, the pair (Selika, like a right royal Afri- 
can queen, being acquainted with the Christian 
formulas of geographical notation) are disclosed 
studying a map in company, and, on her correct- 
ing his notions of the route to be taken, he 
declares his love to her on the spot! Even Meyer- 
beer’s music cannot overcome the improbability 
of such a transaction. It is, however, winning 
for the voices. The act closes with a septett, in 
which the hero’s liberty is claimed by Jnez at the 
price of her hand to Don Pedro, who has superseded 
him both in love and ambition, and announces with 
triumph that he is to work out all Vasco’s sea- 
Throughout this act—as indeed through- 
out the opera—the orchestra is admirably rich, 
without surcharge. 

The third act is a curiosity. ‘‘There was a 
ship,” said the Ancient Mariner ; and it would seem 
as if it had been the design of Scribe and Meyer- 
beer to ouéship every ship that had been shipped 
on the waters of drama and opera. We have 
cognizance of a good many, not forgetting the one 
arranged for ‘The Tempest’ of Mr. Macready, by 
Mr. Stanfield, who, knowing what painting could 
do, what the stage would require, what the sea 
must have indicated, did as much as was possible. 
We recollect the ship in Halévy’s ‘ La Tempesta,’ 
built for Mr. Lumley; the one contrived for 
M. Auber’s ‘ Haydée,’ which had the original 
property of sailing rudder foremost; those in 
‘Le Fils de Nuit,’ and in ‘Le Vengeur’; that in 
M. David's ‘ Perle de Brésil’; all so many stage 
ships of French building, not calculated to satisfy 
the notions of those who hold 

The old sea in reverential fear, 
or the knowledge of such scrupulous folk as would 
have trireme, bucentaur, junk, galliot, somehow 
presented. Most of all do we recall with extreme 
delight the good and the evil vessels in Herr 
Wagner's ‘Flying Dutchman,’ moored “ cheek 
by jowl” on the tiny stage at Leipzig, where the 
difficulty seemed to prevent the celestial and 
diabolical crews from tumbling over one another, 
in a sort of mixed “sensation ” sailor’s hornpipe ; 
but this ship in ‘ L’Africaine’ outdoes them every 
one,—the biggest, the most improbable, the worst 
manceuvred of any of the operatic navy, till this 





time present launched,—yet laid out to do what 
never before stage ship was required to accomplish. 
The fiction of its being cut into half, permitting 
the audience to look in, must, of course, be 
swallowed. The monster is arranged in a three- 
story scene, the lowest story divided in half 
ladies’ cabin, gentlemen’s cabin, &c., with com- 
panion-stairs between ; above this the deck devoted 
to the crew; higher up, steersman, &c.; a mast in 
the midst, sails and practicable shrouds, of which 
no mortal man or midshipman makes any use. At 
the dawn, as the scene opens, before the lamps are 
extinguished, Jnez, the captain’s reluctant and re- 
morseful bride, is disclosed amid a bevy of ladies, 
dressed rather for a court garden than for ship- 
board, and some working at tapestry, who sing 
a pleasing chorus, concerning the fortunate voyage 
they are making, (!) with one of the most coquet- 
tish broken closes ever invented by Meyerbeer. 
The crew in the upper story (having no tapestry 
to stitch) are more serious, and accordingly sing a 
quaint rude hymn to St. Dominic, the patron of 
the Inquisitors, believing him to have guided 
them past the perilous Cape of Storms. On this 
the ladies bethink them to drop their tapestry, 
to drop on their knees, and to sing a hymn also; 
the two choruses are (as one might be sure from 
Meyerbeer’s hands) adroitly united. The lamps 
are put out, the sun rises, and the business of 
the day sets in. The crew are not content with 
Nelusco, to whom, as the slave of Vasco, Don 
Pedro’s deadly foe, transferred to Inez, his un- 
willing wife, the pilotage of the ship had been 
intrusted ; and Nelusco is as sinister and sulky as 
could be wished, threatens a typhoon if the ship 
is not steered to the north, and gives his directions 
in an unaccompanied solo of the greatest difficulty, 
which, as delivered by M. Faure, is a master- 
piece of vocal certainty. To make any effect the 
ship should move on this hint ; but the poop-deck 
contents itself, on some evenings, with giving a 
little pitch to the left, which the liberal must accept 
as an indication of ‘‘Northward Ho!” if their faith 
be large enough. Then Nelusco sings a mocking 
legend about a Storm Fiend, enough to put the 
most believing of passengers on their guard, though 
the weakest song in the first three acts, even didnot 
Vasco, who has got to sea in a ship of his own, 
(History and Scribe know best how come by!) appear 
on board, disinterestedly to warn Don Pedro against 
Nelusco and his wicked designs. That treacherous 
man, he says, is steering them, not merely among 
destructive reefs, but more destructive savages. 
Don Pedro, who will not listen to anything of the 
kind, orders that Vasco shall be chained to the 
mast, and shot on the spot, as one who had intruded 
where he was not wanted to watch over the safety 
of Inez. That lady and Selika the slave, rushing 
out, make common cause in entreating Don Pedro 
to save Vasco’s life ; but in vain—that is, it would 
be in vain, did not the promised storm break out, 
and the ship profess to go down on the reef. This 
is expressed by a kick downwards of half of one of 
the platforms, bearing a perilous resemblance to 
that breaking of the plank over the mill-wheel in 
‘La Sonnambula,’ which frightens nobody save the 
stage chorus. At the same moment occurs the 
irruption of a horde of white African savages, who 
massacre every Portuguese, save Inez, who is 
wanted for a concerted piece and a duett to come, 
and who greet Selika their Queen,—for she has got 
home at last. . 

Act the fourth transports us to Selika’s capital, 
a city of such Peruvian architecture as Schinkel 
drew when designing the Berlin scenery for Spon- 
tini’s ‘Fernand Cortez.’ The greetings of the 
Queen, on her return, by dancers, soldiers, priests 
of Brahma, must not be judged of with certainty, 
as they stand, comprising as they do an Indian 
March and a ballet ; the latter left by Meyerbeer 
(according to custom) to be written during rehear- 
sal, and supplied, not awkwardly, but with less 
point and relief than he would have given to this 
portion of the opera. The coda to the March, with 
the military band on the stage, though rich and 
pompous, was better done in ‘ Le Prophtte.’ Then 
comes a religious ceremony, in which Queen Selika, 
adjured by Nelusco and the High Priest (M. 
Obin), swears to observe the laws of her country, 
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and to destroy every stranger flung into her power. 
Nelusco has heard that one man has survived the 
wreck, and presciently gives orders for his instant 
immolation. The Christian women (some, also, of 
whom must have survived!) are to be taken under 
the manchineel-tree, in the sacred grove, to 
sleep out their lives there. The one man (who but 
the troublesome and vacillating Vasco?) appears; 
and, in place of being aware of his strait, is as 
much enchanted with all that he sees as was 
Rinaldo entering the gardens of Armida, and com- 
placently appropriates everything as his conquest 
in fulfilment of his dream, till disabused by the 
appearance of Nelusco’s myrmidons. This gives 
occasion to a grand scene for the tenor, parts of 
which are fanciful and fine, in Meyerbeer’s best 
manner. The instrumentation of the cantabile, with 
quivering passages for the flutes, supported by the 
violins, is exquisite, and the cabaletta has passion- 
ate vigour. Then comes the grand scene, where 
Selika, issuing from the temple, arrives just in time 
to rescue Vasco, by claiming him as her husband, 
and compels Nelusco, the violent, whose vengeance 
amounts to so little, to support her in her lie. A 
lie was a favourite ingredient for a great situation 
in grand opera with Scribe. Fides lied in ‘Le 
Prophite,’ the father in ‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’— 
but this is the most monstrous lie of the three. 
Though it gives occasion for a song of struggle on 
the part of Nelusco, happily relieved by the chorus, 
the close of which is peculiarly elegant,—though 
the religious nuptial music, which sanctions this 
falsehood, is grandiose, and pompously scored,— 
the scene, as a whole, produces small effect as 
compared with that in the Cathedral of Miinster. 
One point of the music is curious. In the religious 
chorus, a pizzicato use of the bass instruments 
brings back irresistibly a recollection of the treat- 
ment of the opening chorus “Kalt wnd starr” of 
Spohr’s Malabar tragedy ‘Jessonda.’ This must 
not be set down as a case of appropriation, but 
may be speculated on as an evidence (however 
slight) that certain constant qualities do exist in 
music, when local musical colour is attempted. 

We are now at the great piece of the act,—the 
duett in which the fickle Vasco, won by the devotion 
of the Queen, and intoxicated by a Brahmin- 
philtre, which was part of the hymeneal sacrament, 
acknowledges her wondrous devotion, and recipro- 
cates the passion which has called it forth, with 
utter abnegation of every former tie, or hope, or 
affection. This duett contains impassioned and 
tender solo phrases, and the passage in which the 
two rapturously declare that they are united to 
part no more, 

that old, old story, 
As old as woman's love or man’s inconstancy ! 

rises to the due point of delirious excitement. 
But to maintain (as Parisian partisans hold) that 
it outdoes the duett in ‘Les Huguenots’ is ungrate- 
fully to forsake the ‘old love for the new,” and 
to speak of it as the most perfect scene devoted to 
such emotion in being can only be permitted to 
those unacquainted with the simpler (but much 
more intense) garden-duett in ‘ Faust.’ The act 
closes with the final ceremonies, during which 
Vasco is disturbed by the voice, heard without, of 
Inez, one of the Christian women who fled from 
the hospitality of the manchineel-tree, yet has no 
objection to make her presence known and heard 
in such dangerous quarters by singing an ‘ Adieu 
to the Tagus.’ This entirely reverses the resolution 
of the miserable bridegroom, but, unconscious for 
the moment of his infidelity, poor Selika allows 
herself to be veiled during a chorus, which conjures 
the “ramparts of gauze” to conceal “the fire burn- 
ing within them.” This chorus is full of new fancies 
and ravishing orchestral effects. The opening 
phrase, in § tempo, is particularly happy; pity that 
Meyerbeer with his habitual restlessness feared to 
work it out during the entire movement, passing 
gratuitously into a ? rhythm. 

The fifth act (at which the reader will be glad 
to arrive) is the briefest of the five, still too long, 
in right of the explanation betwixt Jnez and Selika 
determining the latter on her sacrifice of Vasco 
and on her sending him with the widowed Inez 
home to their own people preliminary to her own 
death. This is wrought into a duett,—a fine duett 





after its kind, but, like the penultimate trio in 
‘Le Prophéte’ (now either cut to pieces or entirely 
suppressed), is a waste of passion, trying to the 
singers, and, at so late a period of the story, exas- 
perating to the patience of the audience. The 
incident, with less development, would have found 
a better place in the jinale to the fourth act. Then 
the scene changes to that of the manchineel-tree, 
under which the ill-starred Africaine lays herself 
down to die, and Nelusco follows, to die with 
her. Of this, though the agony is mercifully not 
prolonged, we are in no present case to dwell after 
the fatigue of five hours of attention. We can, 
however, speak of its famous unisonal prelude, the 
renown of which has already crossed the Channel, 
and where by a cunning mixture of instruments, a 
beauty of sound is brought out, not to be overpraised. 
In itself the phrase of sixteen bars, though broad 
and expressive, is not particularly new. Its treat- 
ment secures it (though it arrives past midnight) the 
most universally triumphant reception, and the one 
encore of the evening given to any of the music. 

Few words must suffice for our praise of the 
manner in which this singular, interesting, yet 
cumbrous opera is executed. Madame Saxe, as 
the heroine, sings with great fervour and with an 
excellently fresh voice. Asshe stands, though neither 
a Falcon nor a Viardot, she is far superior as a 
singer and as an actress to the other reigning prima 
donna of the Grand Opera, Madame Gueymard. 
She has to fight, moreover, against a costume, the 
wearer of which might easily become ridiculous, 
were she not thoroughly in earnest. Signor Naudin 
is, as in former days we ventured to predict might 
be the case, more satisfactory in French than in 
Italian (though that is his native) opera. Being 
taxed more heavily under his new than his old 
conditions, he is unable to disturb his good effects 
by exuberances of his own conception. His voice 
is, in passages, very brilliant, and in others (as in 
the duett of the fourth act) subdued into a winning 
tenderness. His French pronunciation is fairly 
good. Of his action we need not speak, there being 
nothing to be done for so despicable a character as 
he has to present. M. Faure is simply perfect, on 
whatsoever side his treatment of the slave's part 
(another thoroughly ungracious one) is considered. 
Malle. Battu screams too much in order to make 
herself equal to the emergencies of her position, 
but, like Signor Naudin, is seen and heard to far 
greater advantage on the French than on the 
Italian stage. The names of MM. Obin, Belval, 
Castelmary and Warot all deserve to be accom- 
panied by a good word. The chorus is, throughout, 
finer and more tunable than a chorus at the Grand 
Opera has been for years on years. The orchestra 
does credit to its conductor. The scenes and dresses 
are splendid. 

What the final position on the European stage 
of ‘ L’Africaine’ will be, let others predict. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

THE new cast of ‘ L’Etoile’ has been mentioned. 
Mr. Gye’s announcements for the week past 
have shown other variations from his programme 
worth calling attention to. Not contented with 
receiving the young lady who “threw him over” 
last year, because she could not stomach Britain’s 
Danish sympathies, Madame Fioretti—who ran 
away without a cause—was, to our great amuse- 
ment, abruptly put forth again to sing in ‘ Martha,’ 
on Thursday, with Signor Brignoli, a young tenor, 
of whom we have good hopes. Meanwhile, Mdlle. 
A. Patti, whom “indisposition” prevented from 
keeping Mr. Gye’s promise for her till to-night (if it 
bekept) has been singing with brilliant success in the 
French provinces. 

The Musical Society’s Concert, on Wednesday 
week, claims notice, though not precisely totheextent 
that might have been expected. That body went too 
far when giving to the English the impression that 
Herr Hiller’s Symphonyin & minor, Op. 67, with the 
device ‘‘Es musz doch Friihling werden,” was a 
new work, still less one written expressly for their 
concerts. We heard it ten years ago, at Cologne, 
where it has been twice or thrice performed, and 
possibly in other German towns. The motto is the 
one invention of the symphony, intended to give 
an air of novelty to a composition built in the usual 





form of four canonical movements, founded on 
themes innocent of reminiscence, but as much of 
originality, and for which the most is not done 
that variety and contrast of instrumentation could 
have done. The first is an allegro con fuoco in com- 
mon time (E minor); the second, a somewhat aim- 
less adagio in } time (c major), appeared to us made 
more aimless by its being taken too fast ; the third, 
a faéry allegro vivace (? tempo), in E minor, with 
the exception of a trio must be chiefly given up to 
spiteful fairies, and not such elves as hide among 
the soft and fragrant wood-plants from which 
“ Mar trank ” is distilled. The last movement, in 
E major (} time), is, at once, the most tunable and 
vigorous; but the. orchestra is, throughout the 
symphony, used too thickly, to the disadvantage 
of anything like a clear or fascinating contrast of 
sonority. The performance was a fair one, but we 
cannot think that the impression made on the 
public was a favourable one. Madame Schumann 
carried away the public by her fire and great style; 
Miss L. Pyne was the singer. 

Mr. Charles Halle gave the first of his usual 
series of Eight Pianoforte Recitals, on Friday, the 
5th. The name of Mozart is to appear more fre- 
quently than hitherto on the programmes. Among 
less well-known pieces of the first Recital were 
the Partita in B flat, by Bach, and Schubert’s 
Impromptu in c minor, Op. 90.—At the Crystal 
Palace the opera concerts have commenced, with 
Madlle. Carlotta Patti, Mdlle. de Edelsberg, and 
Signor Wachtel as principal singers, and Mdlle. 
Krebs as pianist.—The morning concerts seem to 
multiply as the season advances ; every day brings 
two or three new ones. Herr Labor, the King of 
Hanover’s blind pianist, gave his Matinée on 
Thursday. He was assisted by Miss Banks, Herr 
Griin, and M. Paque. In the evening, M. Van 
Praag’s monster concert came off, at which Herr 
Strauss and Mr. Halle were among the instrumen- 
talists. To-day we have, besides the usual Beet- 
hoven Society, Miss Agnes Zimmermann’s Morning 
Concert, with a most interesting programme, in- 
cluding Bach’s Sonata in a major, with the exqui- 
site Canon, Schumann’s Quintett, and Beethoven’s 
Sonata appassionata, besides vocal and pianoforte 
compositions by the concert-giver. err Carl 
Diechmann is to be the violinist. 

On Saturday, a new tragedian, named'Mr. Neil 
Warner, appeared at Sadler’s Wells, in the part of 
Othello. His person is prepossessing, and his elo- 
cution irreproachable; but he shows little of that 
tragic power which is required for the proper 
interpretation of Shakspeare’s great characters. As 
a judicious performer, however, Mr. Warner is an 
actor of promise, and we think may assert his 
claims to a*hearing at this theatre with a fair 
chance of success. 

Miss Bateman made her re-appearance at the 
New Adelphi on Monday, and performed the first 
of around of dramatic characters for which she 
has been announced. The part chosen was that of 
Bianca, in Milman’s tragedy of ‘Fazio.’ The 
merits and faults of this tragedy belong to the 
period of the author's life in which it was written ; 
but acquire importance in the practice of the stage 
as seriously affecting its performance. Much of the 
dialogue is expressed in the poetic diction of the 
Elizabethan school, but it is not built up with 
the same logical care. Accordingly, the speeches are 
full of abrupt transitions and exaggerated spasms 
of passion, without any tangible connexion; and 
the actors as well as the audience have to imply 
that much has been said and done which has met 
neither the eye nor the ear. Miss Bateman suffered 
from this, and adopted a style which reserved it- 
self for broad effects, and hurried over the intervals 
between them. These were successful with the house 
and commanded applause. The play on the whole 
was efficiently represented. though in regard to 
scenery and costume it might have been improved. 
Mr. Stuart was broad and emphatic as the Duke ; 
and Mr. Jordan, as Fazio, recited the poetry with 
care, attended with picturesque action, and in this 
manner made the most of a part which is generally 
unsatisfactory. Mrs. Billington was thankworthy 
in the character of Aldabella, which she supported 
with great force of style, that frequently extorted 
loud plaudits from the pit. Indeed, the final success 
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of the performance was greatly due to her laudable 
efforts. Miss Bateman was recalled at the end. 





MISCELLANEA 

An Inland Seabeach in the Island of Cerigo.—The 
village of Metata is situated about 12 miles inland 
from Cerigo, the capital of Cerigo, one of the Ionian 
Islands. On approaching Metata from the south, 
the road descends into a deep ravine, and crossing 
a bridge ascends the face of a nearly perpendicular. 
cliff. This cliff is composed of imperfect sandstone, 
full of scallop-shells. At the head of this ravine is 
a deep rent in the limestone rocks, through which 
@ small stream descends. This rent will be referred 
to again. At the top of the sandstone cliff the 
village is attained. Passing through it a plain is 
reached above, composed of the same sandstone as 
the cliff on the ascent, and also full of scallop-shells. 
Pushing on for about half-an-hour from Metata, a 
most singular spot is gained. Imagine the sea to 
have retired from some bay it had washed for ages, 
—such was the scene presented. On the right there 
was a gradual ascent by water-worn terraces, un- 
disturbed since the day the sea retired, except here 
and there, where attempts had been made to raise 
acrop of corn in the barren sand. There was a 
great quantity of sand on the rocks at this part 
abounding with imperfect fossils, which were soon 
displaced on advancing further. The old shore 
went in and out, not pursuing a straight course. 
As I proceeded I came upon a fragment of a scallop 
that must have been ten inches at least in length 
when perfect. Gradually working round into what 
appeared to have been a small bay, the loose sand 
was found to be swarming with fossil echinide, 
scallop and large oyster-shells ; also the following: 
internal cast of a Cyclas (%), each as Cyrena coro- 
brina, in length 44 in., breadth 3} in., thick 2} in. 
judging by the impression on this cast, the seats of 
the adductor muscles were raised,—internal cast of a 
Venus (?), but considerably enlarged at the lower 
point of the lunule—length 43 in., breadth 3 in., 
thick 2 in.,—internal cast of a Conus, 2} in., 
internal cast of a Cyclostoma (imperfect), 2} in, in. 
diameter. The shells of these casts had entirely 
disappeared, and they, as well as the echinide and 
seallop-shells, bore the appearance of having es n 
at one period inclosed in sandstone, which had d 
appeared and left them deposited on the fanay 
beach. These fossils were found most abundant in 
corners and places where apparently they were 
least exposed to the force of the ancient sea. Near 
this spot I picked up a handle of a small jar or urn. 
The natives, who know well the difference between 
ancient and modern pottery, pronounced it to he 
ancient. It lay on the sand, and was not merely 
affected by exposure on the upper surface, but was 
partially decayed all over; and small pebbles that 
had been in the clay when the vessel was manu- 
factured were projecting from it. At the furthest 
part we reached there appeared to have been a 
hollow or bay, with a reef of grey limestone stretch- 
ing diagonally into it. This reef was curiously 
waterworn. At the extremity of the main piece 
the water had drilled a hole through it, and after- 
wards worn the portion between the hole and the 
end into a sort of pedestal. At the upper extremity 
there was the appearance as of a rocking-stone, 
which, on near approach, proved to be part of an 
upper stratum that had been rounded by the action 
of water above and hollowed out considerably below, 
but still resting firmly on its base. The reef had 
at one time extended further, but a considerable 
part had been broken or worn away nearly to the 
general level of the existing surface. From this 
place the shore extended in a circular direction for 
two or three miles, descending gradually from the 
higher parts, in a sort of funnel shape, to a point 
already alluded to, the’deep rent in the limestone 
rocks at the head of the ravine on the opposite side 
to the village of Metata, and through which rent, 
without doubt, the waters from the beach above 
had made their escape. The height of this beach 
above the present level of the sea is not less than 
800 or 1,000 yards. Joun Jos. Lax. 

To Corresroxpents.—E. S. F. —M. M.—D, 0.—S.— 

K. C—T. A—T; E. Y.—E. C.—T. A—G. H. K.— 
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NEW AND POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


——@—— 


This day, 


SIR FELIX FOY, BART. 


By DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. post 8vo. 248. 


HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION. By 


AGNES WYLDE. 1 vol. post 8yo. 


Second Edition this day, 


A MERE STORY. By the Author 
of ‘ Twice Lost.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 248. 

“*A Mere Story’ is one which gives unmitigated pleasure by 
its perusal. It is light, without being flimsy; full of point and 
humour, without one touch of flippancy or slang; thoughtful and 
suggestive, while entirely free from prose or dogmatism ; ; and in- 
teresting from the first to the last. There can be no doubt that 
*A Mere Story’ will enjoy the popularity which it richly merits.” 

Morning Post. 

“A clever story, in ae the —— is not only real, but 
never for an instant fla: —Be i's Weekly Messenger. 

“A charmingly told tory. ”—IUustrated London News. 

“There is no false sentimentality in it; no attempt to disguise 
the evil of that which is wrong; no seeking to create strong in- 
terest in the villain of the piece. The book is honestly and ably 
written, and deserves, what it will beyond, doubt receive, recog- 
nition as one of the best novels of the di ay.” — Star. 

* Possesses one very rare merit—perhaps the rarest of all among 
living writers of fiction—every page and character bear marks of 
real care and pains... The delineation of the two sisters is, to our 
thinking, exquisite, and, in a great measure, original.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The book, in short, is one of great power, and indicates a 

gorous and thoughtful mind.”—Nonconformist. 


In the press, 


SELVAGGIO: a Tale of Italy. By 


the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 1 vol. post 8vo. 


The GAYWORTHYS: a Novel. 2 vols. 


post Svo, 





SAMPSON LOW & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——@—_—_— 


The GREAT SCHOOLS of ENG- 


LAND. A Synoptical History of the Foundation, Endow- 
ments, and Discipline of the Chief Seminaries of Learning 
in England; including Eton, Winchester, W estminster, St. 
Paul's Sgt ge Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, 
Shrewsbury, &. By HOWARD STAUNTON, Esq. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. cloth. {Just ready. 


A WINTER in ALGERIA in 1863-4. 


By Mrs. GEORGE ALBERT ROGERS. With Illustrations. 
8yo. cloth, price 12s, 


The SECOND and CONCLUDING 


VOLUME of The LIFE of DR. LYMAN BEECHER: 
an Autobiography. Edited OF. IIS SON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with Illustrations, price 21s. Vol. II. completing the Work, 
price 103. 6d. 

“Tf the reader can imagine the Vicar of Wakefield in America, 
this Memoir will give a very good idea of what he would be among 
Yankee surroundings. There is the same purity, sincerity and 
goodness of heart, the s: simplicity of manners and directness 
of purpose, in Dr. Primrose and Dr. Beecher, though the go-ahead 
society in which the latter divine lived failed not to impress its 
character upon him. This is as instructive and charming a book 
for family reading as can be taken up for that purpose. 

Daily News. 


LIKE unto CHRIST. A New Trans- 


my: - deen gl DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI,’ usually ascribed 
to Thomas A Kempis. With a Vignette, from an Original 
Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Crown 8yo. beautifully 
printed on toned paper, cloth extra, price 68. 
Also, uniform, price 68. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Fifth Edition. 

ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Second Edition. 62. 

FAMILIAR WORDS. 7s. 6d. 


A REFERENCE EDITION of MIL- 


TON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With a Verbal 
Index to all = Poems, comprising Nir of 20,000 Refer- 
ences. By CHARLES D. CLEVELAND. In One Compact 
Volume, demy 8vo. printed on toned paper, cloth extra, 
price 128. 


* As containing the only good concordance to Milton’s poems, 
the book will be almost indispensable to students; while as a 
handsome edition, well printed and fully annotated, it is such a 
copy of the poems themselves as may be welcome to all re: uders, 
rich and poor.”— Examiner. 

Much attention has been given to the text, and an approach 
has ‘been made towards a real critical edition of the great poet. 
copious index of words is added, the notes are brief and z ry ty rage 
and the critical opinions are interesting. It would not be easy to 
name a more useful edition of Milton’s poetry than we have in 
Mr. Cleveland’s volume.”—Athencum. 














London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 





MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERY 
NEW WORKS. 


aren 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
On June 5 will be published, in 3 vols. 


MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. 


—— WwoopD. 





Po Wednesday next will be published, in 1 vol. 


WIT and WISDOM from WEST 


AFRICA; i, = a Book of Proverbial Ra ee Idiom: ms, 

Compiled by RICHARD F. BUR 
TON, late i. MA ’s Consul for the Bight of Biafra and Fernando 
Po, Author of “A Pil Igrimage to El Medinah and Meccah,’ 
*A Mission to — &e. 


NEW STORY OF LANCASHIRE LIFE, BY BENJAMIN 
BRIERLY. 


Next week will be published, in 2 vols. 


IRKDALE : a Lancashire Story. By 


BENJAMIN BRIERLY. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE FIELD OF 
LIFE.’ 


On Wednesday next will be published, in 3 vols. 
A WOMAN’S WAY. By the Author 
of ‘ The Field of Life.’ 
NEW EDITION OF ‘DENIS DONNE.’ 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. price 68. 


DENIS DONNE: a Novel. By 


ANNIE THOMAS, Author of * Theo Leigh.’ 





NEW WORKS, in circulation at all the 
Libraries :— 
MY DIARY in AMERICA in the 


MIDST of WAR. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. The 
Second Edition, revised, in 2 yols., is ready. 
By Annie 


THEO LEIGH: a Novel. we 


THOMAS, Author of ‘ Denis Donne.’ 


BITTER SWEETS: a Love Story. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. In3 vols. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, 


the Novel, by_F. G. ae ae of ‘City ane 
Suburb,’ &c. In3vyols. Third Editi 


SHOOTING and FISHING in the 


RIV. we PRAIRIES, and BACKWOODS of NORTH 
AMERICA. By B. H. REVOIL. 


MASANIELLO of NAPLES. By 
Mrs, HORACE ST. JOHN. 


Cheap Edition of Popular Works. 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. By the 


cs ar of ‘ George Geith of Fen Court,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ &. 
1 vol. 68. 


CITY and SUBURB. By the Author of 


‘George Geith,’ &c. 68. 

TOO MUCH ALONE. 
of ‘George Geith,’ &c. 68. 

MAURICE DERING. By the Author 
of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 68. 

GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author 
of ‘ Sword and Gown,’ &c. 5s. 

BARREN HONOUR. By the Same. 6s. 

BORDER and BASTILLE. By the 
Author of ‘ Maurice Dering,’ &. 63. 

SWORD and GOWN. 
of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ 4s. 6d. 

TREVLYN HOLD. 
* East Lynne,’ &. 68. 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
By the Author of * Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &e. 68. 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. By Miss 
BRADDON. 6s. 

SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 6s. 


RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. 


By the Author 


By the Author 
By the Author of 


Trnstex Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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On April 1, with Plates and Woodcuts, No. VI. 58. 
THE 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES: 

SCIENCE, POLITICS, and RELIGION. 

On the APPLICATION of SPECTRUM ANALYSIS to MICROSCOPICAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS, and ESPECIALLY to the DETECTION of BLOOD STAINS. By H. C. Sorsy, 
¥.R.S. 

On the HEALTH of METAL MINERS. By R. Anovs Sautn, Ph.D. F.R.S. 

On a PLURALITY of WORLDS. By Wm. Carrer; M.D. B.Sc. 

PRE-HISTORIC RECORDS. By Rev. C. W. Kerr, M.A. 


Curonicies or Scrence—Reviews—Notes AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
VOLUME I. bound in cloth, price 21s. 


Joun Cuvrcuitt & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





With 6 Lithographic Plates, from Pictures by Kenyon, 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


On the MODIFICATIONS of CLOUDS. By 


LUKE HOWARD, F.R.8. Third Edition, by W. D. and E. HOWARD. 


Joun Cuvurcaity & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


MANUAL of the TURKISH BATH. Heat 


Mode of Cure and a Source of S! h for Men and Animals. F: Writings of Mr. 
bRQUITART, Edited by Sir SOHN IFE, F.R.C.8., Senior Surgeon to the ewoastle 





Joun Cavrcniiy & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





BY DR. CARPENTER, F.R.S. 


A MANUAL of PHYSIOLOGY. Fourth 


Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d, 


*,* The present Edition is onguented t nearly a 
wetmens a) Aaa: Ope y ly a hundred pages, and the number of 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Sixth Edition, by 


HENRY POWER, M.B. Lond., Lecturer on Physiolo, 
3 Steel Plates and 210 Engravings on Wood, 8yo. rl O08. gt the Westantnater Hospital “ 


The MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. 


Third Edition, with more than 400 Plates and Engravings, feap. 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 


Joun Cuurcuity & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





With 111 Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY: 


on CLASSIFICATION and the SKULL. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
i We believe it will take a high place in the classical scientific literature of our country, and 


will be handed down to posterity as one of the most comprehensive treatises on some, at least, of 
the subjects with which it deals.”—Journal of Science. 


Joun CuuncuiLy & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





Ninth Edition, with 187 Engravings, 12s. 6d. 


FOWNES’ MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. Edited 


by H. BENCE JONES, M.D., F.R.S., and A. W. HOFMANN, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


“This ninth edition is still better than the eighth.”—Chemical News. 


“The merits of this admirable Manual are widely known— _ 
lucidity have been so generally appreciated.” — Educational Time 


‘* Perhaps the handiest chemical text-book ever offered to the vetadent."—Ohemiet and Druggist. 





iveness, , and 


Joun Cuvrcuitt & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





Fourth Edition, 1 8yo. yol. of 1,400 pp. with Engravings, greatly enlarged, 283. 


COOLEY’S CYCLOPADIA of PRACTICAL 


RECEIPTS and PROCESSES: being a General Book of Ref for the Manufacturer, 
Tradesman, Amateur, aud Heads of Families. 


‘A much improved edition. It has become a standard work, not only as a Supplement to the 
Pharmac sopeeias, but also as a book of reference in connexion With the arts, manufactures, and 
trades.”— Times, November 16, 1864. 











Jonn Cuurcuitt & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





8yvo. cloth, 2I. 108, 


An EXPOSITORY LEXICON of 50,000 


SCIENTIFIC TERMS, Ancient and Modern, including a complete Medical on Medico- 
Legal Vocabulary, and ’ presenting the Correct Pronunciation, Derivation, Definition, and 
Explanation of the Names, Analogues, Synonymes and Phrases in English, Latin, Greek, 
French, and German, employed i in Science and connected with Medicine. 

By R. G. MAYNE, M.D. 


This Lexicon is suited to the requirements of every educated tl It emb the 


With nearly 1,200 Engravings on Wood, feap. 8yo. cloth, 128, 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY. By Robert Bent- 


nel hg L.S., Professor of Botany, King’s College, Bae: and to the Pharmaceutical 
ociety. 








Joun Cuvurcniit & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





Fourth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including Ana- 


lysis. By JOHN E. BOWMAN. Edited by CHARLES L. BLOXAM,  &. of Prac- 
tical Chemistry in King’s College, London. 


Joun CuurcuiLt & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





With Engravings, post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS ; 


adapted to the requirements of p h, Pathological Chemistry, snemtaiie, 
Metallurgy, Manufacturin; ng Chemistry, ry, Photography, &c., and for the Valuation of Substances 
used in Commerce, Agriculture, and the Arts. By FRANOIS SUTTON, F.C.8., Norwich. 





“ A complete guide to Volumetric Analysis has long been wanted in the English lan Mr. 
Sutton has rendered an essential service by the compilation of this work.”—Chemical News. 


“A particularly well-timed and useful work, written by a thoroughly practical eee 


Joun Cuurcuitt & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





Second Edition, revised and enl d, with E 





royal 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


CURVATURES of the SPINE: their Causes, 


Symptoms, Pathol and Treatment. By BERNARD E. BRODHURST, F.R.C.S., ot 
St. George’s Hospital, and the Royal Orthopedic Hospital. 


The author has laboured earnestly for some ras to advance the pathology of curvature, which 
on the present occasion has received such careful — at his hands as to add to his reputation 
as one of our first authorities on spinal diseases. 

“ Mr. Brodhurst is clearly master of the cana on ett he writes.”—Brit. Med. Journal. 


Joun Cuurcnitt & Soys, New Burlington-street. 





correct pronunciation, derivation, definition, and npeuication of the names, analogues, synonymes, 
and phrases (in English, Latin, Greek, French, and German), connected with Medicine, and em- 
iris in Anatomy, Animal Patholo » Astronomy, Potany, Chemistry, Comparative Anatomy, 

onchology, Cry: stailography, Entomo ogy, Geology, G graphy, Geometry, Ichthyology, Materia 
Medica, Medical Jurisprudence, Medicine, Microseo winesalogy, Natural History, Natural 
Philosophy, Nosology, Obstetrics, Ornithology, Pathe dgical Anatomy, Pathology, 


Phrenology, Physiology, Surgery, Trigonometry, and Zoology. P 





Joun Cuvurcnit, & Sons, New Burlington-strect. 





With Plates, 8vo. cloth, 108, 6d. 


On the PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT of 


LATERAL and other FORMS of CURVATURE of the SPINE. By WILLIAM ADAMS, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Orthopedic and Great Northern Hospitals. 


Joun Cuvurcuitt & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





BY ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR: their Preserva- 


tion and Management. Sixth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


ON FOOD, as a MEANS of PREVENTION 


of DISEASE. 2d.; by post, 3d. 


HUFELAND’S ART of PROLONGING LIFE. 


Sixth Thousand, 28, 6d. 


Joun CuurcuiLt & Sons, New Burlington-stree 





Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


The SURGERY of the RECTUM, with Cases 


illustrating the Zeetieneet of Hemorrhoids and Prolapsus by the Improved Clamp. Lett- 
somian Lectures. y HENRY SMITH, F.K.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s — 
Hospital, V: fate cident of the Medical Society of London. 


Joun Cuurcnitt & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





Fourth Edition, 8yo. cloth, 108, 6d. 


The FUNCTIONS and DISORDERS of the 


REPRODUCTIVE ompams in CHTLDEOOR, YOUTH, ADULT AGE, and ADVANCED 
LON Oe. in their Physiologi , Social, and Moral Relations. By WILLIAM 
0 


“ We willingly indorse Mr. Acton’s opinion, that the evils which environ the abuses of the sexual 
instinct demand plain teaching and open investigation. He discusses with the pon, of a philo- 


sopher the efficacy of modern systems of religion and education in promoting chas' 


By the same Author, 8yo. cloth, 108. 6d. 


PROSTITUTION CONSIDERED in its 


MORAL, SOCIAL, and SANITARY aro. in Sapien =a other large Cities. With 
Proposals for the Mitigation and P: 


“We congratulate the author pee, the moral courage which he has shown in so boldly facing 
the prejudices of the world.”— Med.-Chir. Review. 


“We have rarely met with a work “« perusal of which has given us more pleasure. Mr. Acton 
has done good service to the State ; his work is replete with information.”—Dublin Medical Press. 








Joun Cuvrenit & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
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Now ready, Ollivier & Co. 19, Old Bond-street, 
Y THE WATERS OF BABYLON,’ Duett 
for equal Voices, by F. F. COURTENAY. Also, by the 
same Anthor. ‘Una Lucerna non pud far due Lumi,’ Canto popo- 
Romano— Chi vive amante,’ Arietta—* Le Songe de Pétraque,’ 
Scene et Romance for Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


LETES: a Poem. With other Poetry, Ori- 
ginal and Translated. 
By LEWIS GIDLEY, 
Author of ‘ The J adjust of Brutus,’ ‘ Oxford Prize Poems,’ &c. 


Griffith & Farran, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard 


AGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES. 
In Bagster's flexible bindings. 
At all the principal Booksellers’; and at 15, Paternoster-row, 
London. 








This day is published, 


OTES on the SOUTH SLAVONIC 
5 Ng? get he in AUSTRIA and TURKEY in EUROPE. 
Edited, and with a Preface, by H. SANDWITH, C.B. With 2 
Maps, price 2: 
villiam, Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, price 4d. 
E H. ESSAYS. No. I. Aids to Govern- 


ment, an Essay, pro vanding Practical Suggestions on the 
Increase of Government Income—Consolidation of the Power of 
Government — Growing Influence of Joint-Stock Companies — 
Voluntary Taxation—Scientifie and Religious Teachings — Co- 
operation—Labour—Capital, &c. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster- row, E.C. 


THE BEST OF ALL THE GARDEN ANNUALS. 
Just published, price 1s. (7th year of publication), 


HE GARDEN ORACLE and FLORICUL 
TURAL YEAR BOOK for 1865. Edited by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD, Esq,, F.R.H.S,, Editor of ‘The Gardener’s 
Weekly Magazine.’ 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster- row, E.C. 














Now ready, with Woodcuts, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HE HOLY SEPULCHRE and the TEMPLE 

at JERUSALEM ; being the Substance of Two Lectures 
Geltvered aoe the Ro; = Institution, Feb. 1862, and March, 1865. 
i ES FERGUSSON, F-.R.S., Author of ‘a * History of the 
Bm iStyles of Architecture,’ Ke. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


“ie ae ust published, 8vo. sewed, price le. 
UGGESTIONS on TOWN SEWAGE, and 


APELicAsion to LAND by GRAVITATION. By 
DuciUs H. SP0O. 
_London: Yeobert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, 


Now ready, small 8vo. Half-a-Crown, 


M AN, CONSIDERED SOCIALLY and 
MORALLY: a Review of Various Opinions, “aga ond 

Modern, on the most Interesting Social and Moral Po} ics. 

SPARKES, late Madras Civil Service. Longman & & Co. 


Witp ©. ‘see 2S. 











i. kh: D T L&E : 
A TALE of the DAYS of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Vy : bh ® [cm Ss 
In 3 volumes. 
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Will be at all Libraries on May 15. 
Murray & Co. 13, Paternoster- row. 





In 1 vol. large 8vo. price 358. the Fifth Edition — 


HE LAW of CONTRACTS. By C. G. 
ort _SDDIRON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Author of The Law of 


London: Stevens, Sons & Haynes, Bell- ryard, Lincoln’ 8 Inn. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE TREATMENT of RHEUMATISM, 
EPILEPSY, ASTHMA, and FEVER;; being Clinical Lec- 
tures delivered at the London 5 apommam uthic Hospital. By J 
RUTHERFORD RUSSELL, 
Leath & Ross, 5, St. me a and 9, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street. 


Just published, beautifully Illustrated, 


OSTAGE-STAMP CATALOGUE. By Dr. 
J. BE. GRAY, F.R.S. F.L.S. V.P.Z.S., &c., of the British 
Museum. Containing upwards of 120 beautifully executed En- 
gravings. Price 1 
London: E. Marlborough & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Bath: Stafford Smith & Smith, Queen- “square House. 








Ready shortly, 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations from 
Original Sketches, drawn on Wood by R. P. Leitch, and engraved 
by J. D. Cooper and W. J. Linton, price 21s. 


HE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by LAND 
being the History of an Expedition from the ne antic to the 
Pacific through British Territory, by one of the Northern Passes in 
the Rocky Mountains. 
By vesvgnat MILTON, rs R.G.S. F.G.S. ft : | a W. B. 
ADLE, B.A. M.B. Cantab., F.'R. 
pom Petter & Galpin, London, E. rq 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


EPORT on the CHEAP WINES from 
FRANCE, ITALY, AUSTRIA, GRE = v?¢ and HUNGARY: 
— ee Wholesomeness, and Price, and their Use in Diet 
Medicine; with Short Notes of a Lecture to Ladies on Wine, 
with Remarks on Acidity. By ROBERT DRUITT, M.R.C.P. 
“The — published, most useful, and concise report on the 
of the various wines now laid on the 
Eng lishman’s table, evidently penned by a writer who is well 
versed in the h story, uses, ey - ulterations and general 
chemistry of F one '— Wine 


London: Henry Renshaw, : 356, Strand. 

















YIRDSNESTING : being a complete Descrip- 
tion of the Nest and Eg 5 ere British Bird that breeds 
in Great Britain or Ireland. WARD NEWMAN, Editor 
of the ‘ Zoologist.’ Price One 8 iltine 
John Van Voorst,  Paternoster-t -TOw. 


BRITISH INSECTS.—On the Ist of every 
onth, price Sixpence, THE ENTOMOLOGIST, a Journal 
conducted by Mr. NEWMAN, and intended to facilitate the 
Exchange of Specimens and identification of Species, and to give 
all Entomological News. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


RITISH FERNS.—A HISTORY of 
ere. erin with 2 a Figen and beg tea of ee 
Species, d fi structions where to now, 
oe Sees ie El by EDWARD NEWMAN. The Third 
dition. Price Eighteen S illings. 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, price 128. 6d. the Third Issue of 
C 00 Dunston CLERICAL 
DIRECTORY for 1865: 
a Biographical and Statistical Book of Reference for 
Facts relating ¢ so the Clergy and the Chure 
e, 10, Wellington-street. ‘Strand, W.c. 


ACTONIAN PRIZE ESSAY. 
In a few days, post 8yo. cloth, 


a PHENOMENA of RADIATION, as 
mplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God. By 
GE onon ARI NGTON, F.C.8. 


London: William Skeffington, 168, Piccadilly, W. 


HARLES LEVER’S WORKS. gee y Libeary 
Edition, in Monthly Volumes, price 6s. pers . crown 
| de =— with all the Original Illustrations Pan? “Hablot 


Now ready, 
THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 vols. 
CHARLES O’MALLEY. 2 vols. 
ONE OF THEM. 
TOM BURKE OF OURS. 2 vols. 
HARRY LORREQUER 
JACK HINTON. 








London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. W. HEPWORTH DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


The HOLY LAND. 


With Steel Engravings and Woodcuts. 


By W. Hepworth Dixon. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 248. 





MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


A HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH of 


FLORENCE, from the Earliest Independence of the Commune to the Fall of the Republic in 1531. 


TROLLOPE, Vols.J. and Il Demy 8vo, 30s. 


By T. A. 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
The HISTORY of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. Vols. V. and VI, 40s. completing the work. 





MR. WALTER WHITE'S 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


EASTERN ENGLAND, from the THAMES to 


the HUMBER. By WALTER WHITE. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


[In May. 








THE NEW 


NOVELS. 


HERR FREYTAG’S NEW WORK. 
The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr Freytag. 


Translated by Mrs. MALCOLM. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


[Newt week. 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. By Percy Fitzgerald. 


3 vols. 


**The character of Captain Fermer is an original crea- 
tion, and deserves to be studied...... The minor characters 
are thoroughly life-like........ Indeed, the story is full of 
humour, and there is really pathos in it also. The descrip- 


CYRIL BLOUNT; 


By the Author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy.’ 3 vols. 


STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 
GUARD. By Miss Thomas, 


|ON 


*Dennis Donne.’ 3 vols. 


The WOMAN I LOVED and the 


WHO LOVED ME. By the Author of ‘ Agnes Tremorne.’ 


MILES 


ONNIEGATE, 


BULLER; 


3 vols. 


tive passages are very cleverly written, and the dialogue 
is crisp and sparkling. From the author of a book which 


possesses so many merits we may fairly expect much.” 
Saturday Review. 
or, TRUST MONEY 
[ This day. 
3 vols ° [Neat week. 


Author of 
WOMAN 


[This day. 


World of 


1 vol, 


or, the Little 


CRUMBS from a SPORTSMAN’S TABLE. 


By CHARLES CLARKE, Author of ‘Charlie Thornhill,’ &c. 2 vols. 
CHapMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








XUM 


Cost mm orm w to 
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NEW NOVEL. 


Ready this day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


H A R M 


OR, THREE PHASES OF LOVE. 
By E. PAULET. 
Suita, Etprr & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


D A; 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HUNTING SKETCHES. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
(Reprinted from the PALL MALL GAZETTE.) 


Contents, 
Tue MAN wHO HUNTS AND NEVER JUMPS. 
THE Huntinc Parson. 
Tue Master oF Hovunps. 
How to Rive To Hovunps. 


CHarman & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, 


Tat MAN WHO HUNTS AND DOESN’? LIKE IT. 
Tos MAN WHO Hunts AND DOES LIKE IT. 
Tue Lapy wHo Rives To Hovunps, 

Tae Honting FARMER. 





LUMLEY’S POEMS. 
Just published, feap. 4to. beautifully printed, price 10s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


By Masor W. B. LUMLEY, 
Author of ‘ The Ironsides: a Tale of the English Commonwealth.’ 


Contents. 


1, A LAMENT FOR THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 9. ITALY. 

THE VICTIM OF FASHION. 10. MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 

THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 11. THE LAND’S END, CORNWALL. 
THE MARATHON OF THE EAST. o oF sae 

VIVE ET SEMPER SPERO. 4 rata 


14. VOLUNTEERING. 
THE LAST REQUEST. 15, PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 
RELIGION } LA MODE. 


16, A TRIBUTE TO THE LOVED AND HONOURED 
STANZAS TO SAINT ANNE. | MEMORY OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


The little Sonata styled ‘The Adieu’ has been set to . Sh pemuenet by the Author, the Music of which is appended 
to this ork, 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 


ON ow w bo 





This day, May 13, price Two Shillings, No. I. of 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


CONTENTS. 
. The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: The CABINET. By Watrter Bacenor. 
. The BELTON ESTATE. Chapters]. and Il. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 
. The INFLUENCE of RATIONALISM. By Gzroras Ettor. 
. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the PRESIDENT. By M. D. Conway. 
. The HEART and the BRAIN. By the Epitor. 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. By the Hon. Leicester Warren. 
ON ATOMS. By Sim Jonn HErscHeEL. 
8. PRINCIPLES of SUCCESS in LITERATURE. By the Epirtor. 
9. The IRONMASTERS’ TRADE UNION. By F. Harrisoy. 
10. PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
11. NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. By Ggorce Exior, F. T. Patcravez, and Jon Dennis. 


Office, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 


CENTRAL OFFPICES:—25, PALL MALL, and 30, ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
CITY BRANCH :—69, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
BRIGHTON BRANCH :—32, NEW ROAD, (three doors from North Street, and opp 
MANCHESTER BRANCH :—60, LOWER KING-STREET. 


SID om & toe 





site the Colonnade.) 








Subscribers to this Library, to suit their convenience, can without charge, be transferred to any of the 
Company's Depéts, where Subscriptions can also be taken out. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, 10s. 6d. upwards, according to the number of Volumes required, 

LIST of nearly THREE HUNDRED AGENCIES in Town and Country, and all other information, forwarded (free 


upon application, 
HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 


By order, 
25, Pall Mall, 8.W. — 


NEW WORK BY MR. RUSKIN. 
Nearly ready, feap. 8vo. 
SESAME AND LILIES: 
Two Lectures on Kings’ Treasuries and Queens’ Gardens. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. 
Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 





COMMEMORATION OF DANTE. 
Just published, crown 8yo. 108. 6d. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 
Translated in the Metre of the Original. 
By the Rev. JAMES FORD, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. 


*,* The Italian Text is printed on the o ite 
Translation for the Use of Students. ay 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, with Frontispiece, crown 8yo. 68. 
THE CONSCRIPT: 
A Tale of the French War of 1813. 
From the French of ERCKMANN CHATRIAN. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8yo. 
GREY’S COURT. 
Edited by GEORGIANA LADY CHATTERTON. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 3 vols. post 8yo. 


ONCE AND AGAIN. 
By the Author of ‘Who Breaks—Pays,’ ‘ Cousin Stella,’ &. 


“An aera ely re Eooane book, full of pleasant sketches of 
French socie ety, 0: characters which live and move eae of inei- 
dents which, if not ay seem so as one reads of the , il 


“*Once and Again’ abounds with brilliant sketches; for our 
own part, if only for the introduction to os most courteous and 
of elderly Marquis de Blacourt, 


we should be grateful to its author.” —Press. 


“* Disp) much thought and power of delineating shades 
charac yew te wnnges Be From, thi the book without fecling 

p= have = some a¢ FV, from it. The story thr 

very i 





ough- 





guaith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 vol. post Svo. 


HEIRESS of the BLACKBURNFOOT: 


A Tale of Scottish Life. 


“ A story on which the mind of the reader can repose itself with 
full satisfaction. There is much sadness in it, it is true, but it is 
a wholesome sadn a holy sorrow; there is not one 
feature, not one sects line in the homely, piuaple, — 

icture....The author, whose style is artistic and highly finish: 
as studied each portion of her work thoroughly, — imparted 
to it all the polish of which it is susceptible.”—Morning P. 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established 1824. 

The EIGHTH BONUS will be deslared in January, 1867, and 
all With-Profit Policies in force on the 30th June, 1866, will par- 
ticipate. Assurances effected before J une 30, 1865, will participate 
on two Premiums, and thus receive a whole year’s additional 
share of Profits over later Policies, 

Tables of Rates and Worms of Proposal can be obtained of any 


of the Bosletys 8 Agente, © 
GE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. sieana teen A London, 8.W. 


HE DIRECTORS of the MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, in consequence of some remarks 
on the conduct of another Office contained in a recent City 
Article of the Times, consider it due to the members and other 
assurers in this Society, to make it known that, when the non- 
payment of the Annual Premium is the — of acci Ry they 
are in the habit of receiving it on Foe of th a small fine in the 
shape of er rs without any evidence of the state of health of 
e assured. Ina recent case, w ember di 
leaving his premium so long unpaid Mirae tthe Policy was forfeited, 
he Directors paid Ld im on satisfied t that the omission 
ad the result Of accident. Asa rule, the Dineobers are inclin 
to conclude whenever the Policy has a surrender value exceeding 
in amount the unpaid premium, that the non-payment of the 
premium must have been unintentional. 


SILLS JOHN GIBBONS, Chairman. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
No. 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C, 
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MITH, BECK & BEC K’S 

NEW MEROURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 
This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
Hy 4 with the greatest accuracy. A Description ome fese by post, 

r to be had on application at 31, CORNHILL, E.C 
COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.— FIRST-CLASS ‘mal. 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 





MITH BECK & BECK, 
who have REMOV ED from 6, Coleman- street, to 
, CORNHILL, 


where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, containing large 
assortments of ACHROMATIC Pras OPES, 
classes 0 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, — othe SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS and APPARATU 
Catalogues sent on receipt of six pean 7 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—OPERA- 

GLASSES in a variety of form and mounting, match- 

less for their great ma wer and sharpness of definition, 

at CaLvacuan’s, 3a, New ~~ street, corner of Conduit-street, 

w. Voiuti feet ae the salterine. Field and Opera Glasses made 
—— 


ALLAGHAN’ S NEW DERBY RACE 
GLASS, price 50s. with Sling Case complete. This new 
model, combining high power and portability, is at once the 
cheapest and it Glass ever offered to the public.—Post-office 
orders have immediate attention. 
WM. CALLAGHAN, Optician, 234, NEW BOND-STREET,W. 
(corner of Conduit-street.) Sole Agent to Voigtlinder, Vienna. 


URROW’S ALUMINIUM BINOCULARS. 
—The lightest and best FIELD, RACE and YACHTING 
GLASSES, 10 to 18 Guineas. Special Mounts for India. Cata- 
logues gratis. — Apply to W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
London Agents: Arnold, 72, Baker-street; Wales & Co., 56, 
Cheapside, and 22, Ludgate- hill. 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108, 10d., sent 
free.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through xtraordinary division 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, andscape 
at 30 miles, Jupiter's moons, &c.—The Marquis or CARMARTHEN: 
“The Reconnoiterer is very good.”—Rey. Lorp Scarspace “ ap- 
roves of it.”—Lorp Girrokp, of Ampney : “ Most useful.”—Lorp 
ARVAGH:“* Remarkably good.”—Six Dicsy Cay.ey,of Brompton: 
“*It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.”— 
Carr. Senvey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield Lock, “ Pre- 
sents his compliments to Messrs. Salom & Co., and begs to inclose 
108, 10d. for a Reconnoiterer Glass, having just tried that sent to 
Lieut. Hopkins, and found it effective at the 1,000-yards range.” 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, Esq. : “* I never before met an 
article that so completel. aunwered the recommendation of its 
maker, nor, although I have tried many, a Glass combining 80 
much power for its size with so much clearness.’’— 7'he 
** We have carefully tried it at an med ard rifle range against all 
the Glasses possessed by members of the Corps, and found it fully 
equal to any of those present, although they had cost more than 
four times its price.”—Notes and Queries: “What intending 
tourist will now start without such an Se ey ee companion 
a pleasure trip?” The celebrated “ THE” GLASS shows 
bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, aud men a 33 miles, price 31s. 6d. 
All the, Above Glasses, respectively bearin, ime registered trade- 
marks, “‘ Salom,” “ Resonnoiterer,” and“ the,” are only to be 
had direct oan, ‘SALOM & Co., 98, Princes- Bn oy EDINBURGH. 
No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


CCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB 
in the rer _ STREETS, = om - HOME, 
a e provided ag 
By an ANNU AL Pav MENT of from SL to 51. 58., to 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., which secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week 
while laid-up by Injury. 

COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
a = 7 articulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 

ocal Agents, or at the Offices,— 

64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
y. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 

The New Prospectus may now be obtained at either of the 
ces. 
POLICIES EFFECTED BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 1965, 
will participate in the Profits at oe next Divis 























sio 
AMES H: ARRIS, Actuary. — 


REDUCTION OF FIRE DUTY. 
E GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
informs its Insurers and Friends that they will, from this 
date, ro ae the full benefit of the recent REDUCTION in the 
re D 
NO pe for POLICIES. 
TRANSFERS from other Offices effected without expense to 
es. Insurer. 7s AS PRICE, Secretary. 
62, King William-street, London, E.C. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


1, Bartholomew-lane, Bank. 
REDUCTION OF DUTY. 

The full and earliest possible benefit of the Reduction of Duty 
will be given to the insured. The sum of 1,0.0/. on Dwelling- 
house and Furniture, formerly charged 2/. 5s., can be insured 
under the new arrangement for 1/. a™ 

. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 


Established Forty Years, 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE), 
37, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
The distinguishing features of this Institution are— 
Moderate rates of Premium ba beral conditions. Prompt 


settlements. 
Invested Funds at Ist f..—~» re 1s, upuents of £900,000 
Annual Revenue from all sow 194,000 
{ 
I 











Amount of Life Insurances in s fores. ee centtet - 3,300,000 
Low rates for persons going to India and the Colonies. 
Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be obtained at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, or from anyort of the Agents verona s put the Kingdom. 


s GARLE ITH, Secretary 
No. 37, Cornhill, lie to the ional Board. 





NOTICE—ONLY A CLOD, the New Novel by 
the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret, &c., ts now 


ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 





JOHN MAXWELL & CO. Publishers, 122, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PRR RRR rrr 








, NEW NOVEL by SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


MERCEDES 
By the Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &. 
*“*We can cordially recommend it to ey as an interesting 
NEW NOVEL. | and exciting story.”—Atheneeum, April 29, 1865, 
In 2 vols. price 21s. | 


WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


By JOSEPH VEREY. [Immediately. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. price 21s. | 


CHARLOTTE THRALE 


STEPHEN MARTEGRES. | 
mu (Immediately. 


NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
In 3 vols. price 318. 6d. 
| JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER 
ANECDOTICAL MEMOIRS. A DOMESTIC STORY. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 


NAPOLEON III. AND HIS COURT 


(Immediately. 


NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE. 
Tn 1 vol. Bg be with Original Portrait, engraved on Steel by 
rd, after the Colossal gaa Bust 
by Charles Bacon, price 24s. 


SHAKSPERE 


HIS INNER LIFE, AS INTIMATED IN HIS WORKS. 
By JOHN A. HERAUD. 


** Mr. Heraud has not onl, eupensesd original views, but embo- 
died much that has been sai: revious critics. This book is, te 
some extent, a consolidation ts opinion with respect to its sub- 
ie - * ject.”. — Atheneum. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST LENORE,’ &. 


In 3 vols. 


LEFT TO THE WORLD 


NEW NOVEL. 
Dedicated by permission to his Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
In 2 vols. price 218. 


THE LAWYER’S PURPOSE 


By JAMES LEITCH. 





NEW WORK ON FRENCH LITERATURE, } 
BY SIR ©. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. } 
In 2 vols. } 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 


By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ ‘Caroline Matilda,’ &c. 


In 8 vols. price 318. 6d. 


PUT TO THE TEST 
A NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


GRACE CLIFFORD 
By H. BOUVERIE PIGOTT. 
* An easy, natural story.”—Atheneum, April 15, 1865. 


NEW WORK BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 1 vol. | 


PAGES IN WAITING 


By the Author of * Broken to Harness,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF ‘ETON SCHOOL DAYS,’ &. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 
BUTLER BURKE AT ETON 


Dedicated to the Duke or ATHOLE. 


NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT.-COL. H. R. ADDISON. 
In 8 vols. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


“In the highest degree interesting.”—Observer. 
“ The interest of the tale is never allowed to flag.” 7 
Trish Times. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


PAID IN FULL 


“The book is interesting from the first line to the last.”— 
Morning Post. (Second Edition Ready. 





CHEAP EDITIONS 


This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, bound in cloth, price 6s., 
uniform with the Author's previous Works, 


HENRY DUNBAR 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, &. 


Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6s. each, 


BROKEN to HARNESS. By Edmund Yates. 
SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE. By Annie Thomas. 
SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. 








JOHN MAXWELL & CO, Publishers, 122, Fleet-street, London. 
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DHENIX FIRE OFFICE 
REDUCTION OF DUTY. 

Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum will be charged 

eumn Mipsv MMER nEAT on all —— effected henceforth, 
ldi urniture, = oc! 
ee GO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Tnmsbartetcee, ane C haring Cross, 
27, 1865. 


HRESHER’S KASHMIR FLANNEL 


SHIRTS. oy only by THRESHER NY, 
fitters, next door to mmerset House, Strand. ss saat a 


HRESHER'S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS.- — 
and Inexpensive Substitute for Cotton. Sold only 


A Light 
TH RESH ER & GLENNY, Outfitters, Next Door to Somerset 
ouse, Strand. 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPA! 


This Company is prepared to grant the ae bot roll value of 
the Reduction of Duty, and to issue 





GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 
Heaton, pean & Bayne’ 8 NEw CaTALOGUE, — 





ua 
the reduced rate of duty, 1s. 6d. Peg cent., from the ante when the 
change shall come into te 
ty will also issue Policies for any amount, free of charge for 


wall ‘iescriptions of Fire and Life I busi t cted 
at moderate 
Claims liber: ally settled. 
This being the Bonus year, Life Policies should be taken out 
prior to the 3ist December, to secure ultimate advantages. 
Accumulated Funds to 31st Dec. 1864...... a 512 711 
Annual Revenue from all sources............£565,458 16 2 
OFFICES. 
London . 61, Threadneedle-street. 
West- End Branch’. 8, Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

es to announce its REMOVAL to its NEW PRE- 

MISES. ven wn as ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, Lom- 
bard-street, London, E.C. 

In making this announcement, the Directors venture to antici- 
pate they shall experience in their New Offices even in an in- 
creased degree that hearty suppers from the Mercantile com- 
munity, and the public generally, which has long since placed 
them in the first rank of Insurance Companies. 

They belie ve that the main cause of the popul: arity thus attach- 
ing to the “ Roya.” has been the confidence of the community 
that the Company hasever met, with liberality and promptitude, 


1 just claims. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manag 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Seoretany in London. 


EDveTioN of FIRE INSURANCE 


The ROYAL INSUR aon. <r is now prepared to 
offer the following important advantages to Insurers :— 
1st.—The full benefit of the Reduction in Duty will be secured to 
pot — effecting Insurances with this Company from 
is ( 
2nd.—No charge made for Policy or Stamp however small the 
Insurance. 
$rd.—Moderate Rates. 
4th.—U nquestionable Security. 
5th.—A continuance of the same promptitude and liberality in 
the settlement of Losses which have ever characterized the 
Company. 
The great increase of Insurances which will now be effected gives 
most favourable opp »rtunities for Gentlemen of undoubted position 
and influence to obtain Agencies for the ROYAL. Applications 
should, however, be ms sacle) immediately. 
PE DOVE, Manager. 
JON x JOHNSTON, Secretary i in London. 
Royal Insurance Buildings, 
‘Lombard-street, E.C. 
May 1, 1865. 


DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 

j/ CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 
ae, and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parlia- 
nt. 








May 1, 1865. 














STRAN D, W.C., and 34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 


Guineas. 5 Guineas. 
Gold Lever Watches, Silver mene Watches 
GOME kcd dice cies ce 16 to 30, from. 5 to 1b 
Gold Half Chrono- | Silver Half ‘Chrono- 
meters winding with meter 25 
or without a sped a5| Silver Half” ‘Chrono- 
from .... t 7" eter in as a 
I 1g ‘o *| OOD osc000s0 
= Hunting eae a se 5 Marine Chronometers 


Gold Geneva Watches Gold Chains, ‘quality 16 = 


examined and gua- 
ranteed from ...... 7 to 20 alae ne > zis 6 to 2 


An elegant assortment of —— Clocks of the Newest 


Astronomical, Turret, pm other Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT ba CO., 61, STRAND, W.C. (adjoining Syeeaen, 
nd 34 and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C 


IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


EAL & SON have NOW on SHOW, 130 
Patterns of [RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed, 
for inspection in their extensive Show-Rooms, and their Stock 
consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can readily supply orders 
at the shortest notice. 
HEAL & SON, Bed-Room a eg Manufactory, 196, 197, 
198, Tottenham Court-road, London, V 


(NAUTION. —COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for ‘general ba is sold by 
all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manufactured only by 
the Executors of the Sole “ee rietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6, 
DUKE-STREET, READING, the Original Sauce Warehouse. 
ALL Orgenrs ARE Spcrious Imitations. 











GAvCE—-LES & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pr d by C i 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are reepesttaliy cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

bal al see Ww eg and for ri, by the pits, Wor- 
cester CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, eee tty &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 








Windows ert the highest otro aise Church Decorations a 
Memoria! Brasses, now publishing, 3s. post free. 
HEATON, BUTLER ‘& BAYNE, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
jnprovemens on the entioney Ottoman. Only of H, FLL ~ er 
& SON, Easy Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, iat 
BERNERS STREET. Oxford-strect “An Tilustrated’ Priced 
List free on application. 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


] 
LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Ne ge ee —ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.— LI LEN 
Patentee, 37, W EST STRAND, jE ae 


Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. hl of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 





“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


bears their Trade Mesh, the Butu’s Heap, on each 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a raise MEDAL 
the GREAT EXH TION 
Their GENUINE and DOUBLE "aU PERFINE are Qualities 
a recommended for Family Use. 
For Medicinai purposes nothing finer can be produced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J.& J, COLMAN, LONDON. 


HE SMEE’S SPRING sonar. 
TUCKER'S PATENT, 
Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 258., 

Received the onty Prize Medal — ote ees Mention given 
to BEDDING rot Cia he In Exhibition. 
1862.—The Jury of ~ sa 30, in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and 
page 11, No. 2014, 

“Phe Sommier “Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” 
—“‘a combination as simple as it is i enious.” 
—“abed as se ye as it > comfortable. 

To be obtai tabl irobsleteteis and Beddi: ing 
Warehousemen, or Ww ten ofthe Manufacturers, WM. SMEE 
& SONS, Finsbury, Lendon, E.C. 


THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 
ET EAL & SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT- 


ROAD, have greatly enlarged their Premises, for the 
purpose of making a — complete arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now separate t'ooms, each completly fur- 
nished with a different Suite of Bed-Reoom Furnitu these are 
irrespective of their general Stock, displayed in Six “Galleries, and 
Two large ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they 
believe, the most complete Stock of Bed-Room Furniture in the 

Singdom. 

HEAL & SON’SILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-Room Furniture, sent free by post on ~ wee | 
| waved — L & SON, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham Court- 

ondon, W. 
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r J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, 
* | ‘Liverpool; and 10, Mf 10, Mosley street, Mat Manoh me e, Boli-street, 


NEW FASHIONS for for GENTLEMEN, Over- 
coats, Morning Coats, Trousers, and Vests. 


Bers NEGLIGE and a OTHER SUITS, 


[Adie RIDING H: HABITS, JACKETS, 
Overcoats, Cloaks, &. 





AVY, MILITARY, DEPUTY - LIEU- 
NANTS’ Outfits an 4 Cotirt rt Dresses completed on the 
shortest notice. The ‘Embroid d A t read, 

= 4 be inspected. Court art Dresses —y also be ‘ att had for 's 





GERV ANTS LIVERIES, &c.—Current List 
a Prices Mey a Seas pt 
ent Garments are kept = for immediate 


H J. & D. NICOLL'S GUINEA TWEED 
e WATERPROOF COATS, for Gentlemen, and Guinea 
World for Ladies, are patxonized by Travellers all over the 


HE DUKE of SUTHERLAND and PER- 
CENTAGES bbe SERVANTS.—WRITE direct to the EAST 
INDIA TEA COMPANY for your TEAS. You will not only 
save Servants’ but will buy direct from the Im- 
porters. All Prices will be Repucen 6d. per lb. on and after ist 
of June. Price Lists (post free) will be sent on application. 
Warehouses, 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD, 
Bishopsgate Within. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
An Oriental Botanical Preparation. 
ry Ro: 4 Prizentend and Ladies’-esteemed Specific realizes 
a HEALTHY PURITY of Complexion, and a softness and deli- 
eacy of Skin. Soothing, cooling, and pur ifying, it eradicates all 
Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, Tan and Discolorations. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*s* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” and beware of spu- 
rious and pernicious articles under the name or“ Kaly ydor 


ANDLES.—Her Majesty's Government have 
adopted for the Military Stations, 
FIELD'S Prize Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, 

With Hexagon-shaped Tops, made by J. C. & J. FIELD, 
who beg to caution the Public against prices imitations. Their 
Label is on the Packets and pone Se ld by all Dealers th h- 
out the Kingdom. Wholesale and Ba’ Exportation at the Works. 
ae? Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained 














CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, and 
the NEW CANDLE, Self-fitting and no Paper or Seraping. 
M ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSHES,and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Sm 
Loy ey ee an ge daw — tion of Brush, Comb and Perfume: 
siveet the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs ara ry tealfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per aA. 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED Gpeere SERV ICE SOAP TABLETS, 














Git vVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWAED 

& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 

to inspect the Furniture made a aa ARD & SONS oly this ele- 

ant rood s pa , although of the 
ty, the price is pe —26 and 7, 

street, 0 Oxford-street, 


ABLE ers! SS, CHINA and CHANDE.- 
LIERS.—J. FRIES & SONS have just added FIVE 
NEW SHOW RooMs to vest eer e where the largest 
assortment in the world of these Goods of their Manufacture may 
be seen.—147, HOUNDSDITCH. sea MPS for INDIA. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, + and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 

7s 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver- 














EDSTEADS, BEDDING and FURNITURE. 
—WILLIAM 8, BURTON’S STOCK on SHOW of —_ 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S COTS, 
unrivalled either for extent or moderateness of prices. ‘He al 80 
supplies Bedding, d on the p and Bed Hang- 
ings of eansentess quality. 
Patent [ron Bodice, “fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
ing, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and Brass Bi teads 
in guent variety , from 11. 48. to 251. 
Complete Suites of Bed-Room Furniture in Mahogan any, Fe nr | 
Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. 
made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84, a, New. 
man-street, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in 
great variety, from 4s. the set of five pieces. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON moueet) by sppcinineet = H. ry 

the Prince of Wales, sends a CA LOGU ratis, and 

wards of 600 Hiametioos of his illimi Boek ¢ 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
UaED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Sold d by all Grocers, Chandlers, &, &c, 





It 
Sterli oMiver and _— late, Nickel Silver, and Britan 
Je l . Dish i ot-water gk Stoves, Fenders, 


jam Urns 


ttle, socks, Table pints Cole Baths, Toilet- 
ware, Turnery, Tron “and Brass di 
Cabinet Furniture, 


and Pians of the 


Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., oe 14,2, 3 and 4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard. 





M factured by J. C.& J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


PEPSINE. .—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are perfect! 
crossing ufactured by thie RUNS BON ras 33, 124, 
SOUTHAMPTON. ROW, Russell-square, London, We 
PEPSINE WINE ‘in Bottles at 2s., 5s. and 108, each. 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


A Sa MEDICINE long. highly esteemed for its 
Curative Powers in cases of Indigestion, Sick Headache 
Nervousness, und Aftections of the Liver and Bowels, COCKLE'S 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS cannot be too strongly recommended, 
having stood t! of public ae for upwards of half a cen- 

tury.—In T whey ‘at ls. eran 4s. 6d. and 1}. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty aes have approved of this 
Solution of roy = the best remed iy for Gout and Stemachio 
Disorders of every kind ; and asa mild aperient it is especially 
adapted for Ladies and dhfideen Prepared solely by 
DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemists, &e., 
172, NEW_ BOND- STREET, LONDON, 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable ‘Chemists. 
Caution. —See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is - each Bottle, and red 
lahel over the cork 


ONSUMPTION. — Dr. ‘CHURCHILL'S 
Successful ee of Soneam tio — yen < ko 
HSPOPHOSPITES, prepared oy HH. SWANN. of Paris. 

















Full Pr sti ials, and Medicines, of 
DINNEFORD & CO., Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, W. 
Wholesale and Retail A gents. 





ARR’S LIFE PILLS clear ii the body dy all 
that is hurtful, and produce health and comfort.—May be 
had of any Chemist. 


| a4 CURE of SEVERE wy by DE. 

Bookseller, a ee = had bean = 

ss a ae te me 

Dr. Locock’s Wa' a m™ pre e 
en veh leaving only 





tightness of m 
nht cough. “which left me 
caoers at ls. 1id., 28. 9d. and 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY HENRY GC. 


BOHN, 


4 and 5, a COVENT-GARDEN. 


ween na 


DDD 


BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY 


Handsomely printed in full-sized Demy Ocravo, illustrated with Portraits and Plates, at 9s. per Volume. 


WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chronologically arranged, with the Prefaces and Notes of Mr. CROKER, LORD 
DOVER, and others. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM. With a General Index, 
and numerous Portraits engraved on Steel. Complete in 9 vols. 


“It is not only for the merits of his style that Walpole’s Letters are destined, more | 
surely perhaps than any other work of his or our age, to immortality; it is because they | 
comprise a chronicle of every occurrence which attracted public attention, either at home | 
or abroad, during oné of the busiest half-centuries of European history.” 

Quarterly Review. 

** Read, if you have not read, all Horace Walpole’s Letters, wherever you can find them; 

—the best wit ever published in the shape of letters.”"—Sydney Smith. | 





WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES of PAINTING in| 
ENGLAND. With Notices of Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, Architects, Medallists, | 
&c., and a Catalogue of Engravers. New Edition, edited by RALPH N. WORNUM, 
Esq. Complete in 3 vols. with upwards of 150 Portraits and Plates. 


LETTERS and WORKS of LADY WORTLEY 


MONTAGU, Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. New Edition, with important 
Additions and Corrections, derived from the Original Manuscripts, and a New Memoir. 
Complete in 2 vols. with fine Portraits engraved on Steel. 
“I have heard Dr. Johnson say that he never read but one book through from choice in 
his whole life, and that book was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Letters.” —Bosweil. 
** The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu are so bewitchingly entertaining that we 
defy the most phlegmatic man on earth to read one without going through with _ or, 
after finishing the whole, not to wish there were twenty more volumes.”—Smollet 


MAXWELL’S LIFE of the DUKE of WEL- 
LINGTON. 3 vols. containing 128 fine Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


*,* These 3 vols. were originally published at 37. 7s., and obtained a very large sale at 
| that price. They now cost only lJ. 7s. 


-ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, 


called ‘‘ THE MAGNIFICENT.” New and much improved Edition, edited by his 
Son, THOMAS ROSCOE. Complete in 1 volume, handsomely printed, with Portraits 
and numerous Copperplate Engravings, introduced as head and tail pieces, 9s. 





BOHN’S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES 


Printed in Crown Octavo, on extra fine paper, well adapted, from their elegance, for Gift-Books. 
Richly bound in cloth, gilt backs and edges, at extremely low prices, 


FOOTSTEPS of OUR LORD and his APOSTLES 


in SYRIA, GREECE, andITALY. Map and 2 2 Engravings on Steel, and 24 Wood 
Engravings, after Drawings by W. H. BARTLET T, 7s. Gd, 


FORTY DAYS in the DESERT, on the TRACK of | 


the ISRAELITES; or, a JOURNEY from CAIRO MOUNT SINAI and PETRA, 
Map and 27 Engravings on Steel, and 19 on Wood by W. H. BARTLETT, 7s. 6d. 


The NILE BOAT; or, Glimpses of the Land of 


EGYPT. With Map and 56 Engravings on Steel, and 17 Engravings on Wood, 
after Drawings by W. H. BARTLETT. Price 7s. 6d. 


ROSCOE’S-NORTH and SOUTH WALES, with 


Tables of Routes for Travellers. With Maps and 100 highly-finished Line Engravings, | 
after Cattermole, Fielding, Cox, Creswick and Harding. 2 vols. each 10s. 6d. 


JAMES’S 


|\MARRYAT’S POOR JACK. With 46 Illustra- 


tions after designs by CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., beautifully engraved on 
Wood. Twentieth Edition. Price 6s. 


(G. P. R.) BOOK of the PASSIONS. 


Crown 8vo. illustrated with 16 Line Engravings, after Corbould, Stephanoff, Chalon, 
and others, engraved by Charles Heath, 7s. 6d. 


CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrated Edition of MAX- 


WELL’S HISTORY of the IRISH REBELLION of 1798, with Memoirs of the 
Unston, and of EMMet?’s INSURRECTION in 1803. Embellished with 6 Portraits and 21 
full-paged and elaborate Etchings by George Cruikshank, 7s. 6d. 


BOHN’S IMPERIAL SERIES 


Comprising very Complete Editions of Books of Reference and Study, handsomely printed in large comprehensive Volumes, imperial 8vo. strongly bound 
in cloth, ALL NOW REDUCED IN PRICE. 


The WORKS of JONATHAN EDWARDS, with an| 
Essay on his Genius ritings by HENRY eae aoe a Memoir by 8. E. DWIGHT. 
2 a4 Portrait, Sixth i idalion: reduced from 2. 10s, to 1 | 
“I consider Jonathan Edwards the greatest of the sons “> men. He ranks with the betep test 
luminaries of the Christian Church, not excluding any country, or any age since the , e — | 


“That b seat master-mind, Jonathan Edwards, whose close-sighted Sate, dastdumae, 
and unbending faithfulness, were of the very highest order.” —Dr. Pye Smith. 


The WORKS of the Rev. JOHN HOWE, with Bomets | 


of his Life by Dr. CALAMY, Cy A. 4 » eis ROGERS. In 1 thick yol. handsomely 
printed, Portrait, reduced from 2. 


The WORKS of the te ‘ANDREW FULLER, with a 
Memoir of his Life by his SON. 1 large vol. Portrait, reduced from 11. 10s. to 188. 

“ Andrew Fuller was a man whose sagacity enabled him to penetrate to the depths of every 
subject he expired 3 3—whose conceptions were so powerful and luminous, that what was recondite 
and origina! red familiar; what was intricate, easy and perspicuous, in his hands ; equally 
successful in aieing the practical, in stating the theoretical, and discussing the polemical branches 
of theology.”—Robert Hall. 


The WORKS of the Rev. JOHN NEWTON, with a/ 


Life of oe Author by the Rev. RICHARD CECIL, and an Introduction by the Rey. T. 
CUNNINGHAM. Portrait, reduced from 11. 5s. to 12s. 


? 

BIN GHAM S WORKS; containing the Origines Eccle- 
SIASTIC, or Antiquities of the Christian Church. New and Improv yn Edition, carefully 
revised, with an enlarged Index, 2 vols. h andsomely printed, reduced to 11. 

‘* Bingham is a writer who does equal honour to the English clergy and to ne English_ nation, 
and whose learning is only to be equalled by his moderation and impartiality.”—Quarterly Review. 


JEREMY TAYLOR'S COMPLETE WORKS, with an | 


Essay, Biographical and Critical. 3 large vols. Portrait, handsomely printed in double | 
columns, reduced from 3U. 158. to 2l. 58. 


DODDRIDGE’'S FAMILY EXPOSITOR, or a Para-| 


hrase and Version of the New Testament, with Critical Notes; with Memoir “ the Author by | 
OB ORTON ond Dr. KIPPIS. Complete Edition, reduced from 1l. 4s. to 1: 


SCOTTS COMMENTARY on the HOLY BIBLE. 


Genuine erst Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and Improvements, and 84 
d Maps. 3 vols. reduced from 41. 48. to 1L 168. 
‘* The capital a mye AR of — walaeble undertaking consists in following more closely than any 
other, the fair meaning 0: part of Scripture, without regard to the niceties of human systems ; 
it is, in every sense of the execu, a Scriptural comment.”— Horne. | 








RICHARD BAXTER’S WORKS, with Sketch of the 


Life and Essay on the Genius of the Author. 4 vols. reduced from 41. 48. to 21. 83. 


CALMETS DICTIONARY of the BIBLE, edited by 


CHARLES TAYLOR. Maps and Wood Engravings, reduced from 11. 48. to 10s. 6d. 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE to the OLD and NEW 


TESTAMENTS, and APOCRYPHA, with a Compendium of the Bible and Memoir of the 
Author by WM. YOUNGMAN. Portrait, 108. 6d. 


MILTON’S PROSE and POETICAL WORKS, with an 


Introductory Review by FLETCHER. In1 thick vol. reduced from 1l. 58, to 15s. 


LORD BACON’S WORKS, English and Latin, with an 


Introductory Essay, and copious Indexes. 2 large vols. Portrait, reduced to iw 48. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, with a Memoir of the 


Author, and a General Index. Complete. 1 large vol. Portrait, reduced from 11. 11s. 6d. to 15s. 


HUME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


with a Memoir of Hume, written by Himself, and a General Index. Complete in 1 large vol. 
Portraits of the Authors, reduced from J, 11s. 6d. to 158. 


ROBERTSON’S HISTORICAL WORKS, containing the 


History of Scotland, Charles V., Amatien, Ancient India ; with Life by DUGALD STEWART. 
Portrait, reduced from 1d. 18. to 128. 


\JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed ver- 


batim from the Author’s last Folio Edition, WITH ALL THE EXAMPLES IN FULL; to 

which are prefixed, a History of the Language, and an English Grammar. 1 large vol. (1420 
pages), reduced from 2l. 28. to 158. 

th This ies now the a gomeiete edition of Johnson’s Dictionary in print. For a critical view of 

e English 


| AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY, reprinted from 


te best Folio Edition, with numerous Additions, Emendations, and eo by 
EATSON and ELLIS. 1 large vol. (1330 pages), reduced from 1. 11s. 6d. to 12s. 
The 


GREAT FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 


FRENCH DICTIONARY, by JAMES WILSON, Professor a French in St. ace 's College, 
containing full Explanations, Definitions. — Idioms, Proverbs, Terms of Art and 
Science, and Rules of Pronunciation in each e; com pited from the Dictionaries of the 
Academy, Chambaud, —_— Des Carriéres, Jehan and Walker. 1 large vol. (1324 pages), 
reduced from 2. 2s. to 1 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, be ce cra tg Strand, London, W.O. 


sy by James Homme, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish ef St. Andrew, 
lington-street aforesaid. 


— Raa ellington-street, in — ‘ca » Publisher, at 20, We 
Pun n, Dublin. Saturday, May 13, 1805. rere 


said county; and published 


Agents : for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Gdinburgh s— for IRELAND, 
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